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PADDY MAC MURROUGH, xp 


THE HACKNEY-COACHMAN. 
{ 2 | 22 


A TALE. 


* 4 4 
Mx. Patrick Mac Murrough, 4a 


young Hibernian of the county of Kil- 
kenny, having, through the intereſt of 
ſome friends in London, obtained an 


enſigucy in a marching regiment, during 
the time of the late war, reiolved to ſet 


Voz. II. B out 
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out immediately for that capital, in 


order to join his corps, which it was ex- 


pected would in a ſhort time receive 
orders to go over to Germany, to rein- 
force prince Ferdinand; where, as our 
young hero was of a very martial diſpo- 
ſition, and felt a ſtrong impulſe in his 
breaſt to record his name in the annals of 
fame, he did not doubt of performing 


miracles of valour. By my ſhoul now,“ 


would he exclaim, „were ten thouſand 
« Frenchmen to attack me, I would 
cut all their heads off at one ſtroke one 
ec after another; and make them run 
<« away ſo faſt, the devil himſelf ſhould 
never be able to overtake them, un- 
& Jeſs he were to have half a mile ad- 
„ yance.” 


Paddy having bought a ſword, clapp'd 
it to his right thigh, ſet out from 
Dublin in the good ſhip the Molly Mogg. 
| captain 
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captain O' Flaherty commander, and ar- 
rived ſafe at the head, after a proſpe- 


rous and ſpeedy paſſage; from whence 
he proceeded to London, and took up 
his lodging at the Shakeſpear's head, 
next door to Covent-Garden playhouſe, 
which was at that time an houſe much 
frequented by gentlemen of his country; 
hoping to meet with ſome of his old ac- 
quaintance. As ſoon as he came to this 
houſe, he called for a private room; and 
deſired them to bring him ſomething 


for dinner. This requeſt of his was 
complied with by the obliging landlord, 
with all the expedition poſſible; for it 


was now between four and five o'clock, 
and their dinner had been over ſome 


time. A chicken was ſpitted, and afry 


of ſweetbreads toſt up in a trice, ſo that 


about five, Mr. Mac Murrough had an 
opportunity of ſatisfying his craving apf g 
petite, which his journey had rendered 2 


B 2 pretty 


. . 
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8 Piet Keen. When "OI dinner was 
ſerved up, Paddy waited at leaſt half an 


1 hour longer, in hopes ſome of his dear 
4 Be © compatriots would come in and partake; 
. cog having heard that they made a conſtant. 
. Ts, practice of dining there; but having 
* Os 4 25 5 tarried for them till his victuals was cold, 
8 5 Fo 3 and his patience tired out, he &en ven- 
5 0 ++ tured to fall to; wopdring » hat gould 
* have happened 58 oblige them all to 
ker away that” an and leave him to 
Line alone. But Mr. Mac Murrough“ 
might have waited there till domeſday, 
* wichour ſetting his eyes on any country- 
men of his; for, though many of them 
. 15 had dined there that day, and were then 
| 7 * i actually ſitting below ſtairs over a chear- 
_ 25 5 ful glaſs, they had too much good man- 
ners to intrude: upon any gentleman that 
422 3g had called for a Private room; but this 
5 e, circumſtance poor 1 bee” Une 4 4 
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"Paddy, 8 chopt Jon his eres 3 75 | 
called for his bill, and paid his reckon- 5 
ing; having firſt fulminated a volley of 


* WAS not At for a chriſtian cat to drink, 
and had given; him the; belly-ach in his 
ſtomach. The landlord. Was ſomewhat 
amazed at his invectives againſt the li: 
quor, as he could not, "like the gen.. 
"als of vintners, reproach himſelf with.” be. IP 
ſelling bad wine; till after the departure-- l 2 
of his gueſt, he found that the decanted 
wine he had brought him remained un- 
touched, and that per Paddy, by a 

common fatality that attends thoſe of his 

country, had committed a moſt egregi- 

ous blunder, and fill'd out of the vinegar > 
5 being the cruet that be:. 
longed to the ordinary below ſtairs, aas 
ſomewhat larger in its dimenſions. than 3 


COMMON, 7 > ; 4 © ' : © fy 1}; 4 75 20 5 
” "+ 5 N 7 2 2 Fs $4.4 


S impunity ; ſo whips into his ſeat, mm_— 


fo] 
Mac Murrough having ſent the wai- 
ter for a hackney coach, ſtept into it, 
and ordered the coachman to drive him 
to Covent-Garden playhouſe. The 


coachman, who knew very well that the 


playhouſe was only next door, thinking 


Paddy had been jeering him, or elſe _ 
that he had made a miſtake, cries, 
ſcratching his noddle at the ſame time: 


< to Covent-Garden houſe did your ho- 
* nour ſay.” Odds blood and ouns,” 
cries Mac Murrough in a rage, does 
the fellow make feck of me? by j---s 
% have a mind to be breaking your 
« chake now, you dirty damn'd ſcoun- 
« drel!” the coachman, having by this 
time ſmoaked his fword, which was hung 
on the wrong ſide, and obſerving that 
his brogue was neat as imported, thought 


he could never embrace a fairer oppor- 


tunity of ſharking a few ſhillings with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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. 
the laſh to his horſes, and drives Paddy 
through Tottenham. court- road, into the 
New-road ; from thence to Whitechapel, 
and from Whitechapel to Covent-Garden 
playhouſe ; and ſet him down, ſafe and 
ſound, at the back door in Bow-lſtreet, 
that he might have no ſuſpicion of the 
cheat. Z---ds,” cries Paddy, „what 
% plaguy long way it is, from the 


„ Shakeſpear's head, where I dined, to 


e the playhouſe.” © Aye, your ho- 
„ nour,” replies the coachman, © a long 


„way indeed: and l'm ſure I drove 


you as faſt as I could too; you could 
© not have travelled ſwifter in a poſt- 
<« chaiſe; my poor horſes you ſee are all 
«ina lather.” © What is your fare, 
« friend,” cries Mac Murrough ? © five 


<« ſhillings, an't pleaſe your honour,” 


replies the coachman. Well,” cries 
Paddy, ** here's half a guinea for you, 
and come here when the play is over, 

| B 4 | and 


| [8] 
% and drive me back again.” The 
coachman made his leg, promiſed to be 
there, pocketted the cole, ſneered in 
his ſleeve, and whipt off in a trice; 
while Mac Murrough marched into the 
playhouſe, heartily tired with his long 
ride, and depoſited his carcaſs in one of 
the boxes. He had hardly fat there two 
ſeconds, when accidentally turning about, 
he perceived his old ſchoolfellow Chriſ- 
topher o'Flanakin, © Arrah now, Kit, 
and is it you your ownlelf,” cries 
Paddy? „ by my ſhoul now, I am hear- 
A tily glad to meet with you.“ Arrah 
now, my dear friend,“ cries 0 Flanakin, 
and what brought you here ſo late? 
« ?tis paſt nine o'clock, and the play is 
juſt over.” © The de'el take me now,” 
cries Paddy, © but I have travelled hi- 
2 ther all the way from the Shakeſpear's 
ls c head.” „A long journey truely,” 
cries the other laughing. By my 
| „ ſhoul 
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SET A THIEF TO CATCH 
A THIEF. 


A TALE. | 


Oo F all the great men that ever flou- 


riſhed in ſtory, from Alexander the Great 


of glorious memory, to Jonathan Wild, 


the great of infamous remembrance, 


none have tranſmitted a fairer renown to 


admiring poſterity, than doctor R--ck 
the great ſhall tranſmit hereafter to ſuc- 


,ceeding generations, This great. this 
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illuſtrious, and important perſonage, 


may juſtly claim a ſhare with the re- 
nowned Roman emperor, in the epithet 
given him by his people of © Delicie 
generis humane,” the delight of human 
race. Oh! that devouring time ſhould 


ever be permitted to undermine a Rock 


the great diſpenſer of health and ſup- 
port of weak and tottering conſtitutions; 
who, conſcious of the veracity of that 
maxim in the old ditty, 


A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 


« Go thorough the world, brave boys.” 
charitably fluxes your. purſe, to evacuate 
your body of ſuperfluous humours, and 


your brain of care: for thus the doctor 
argues: a ſkilful phyſician ſhould always 
endeavour to trace a diſeaſe to its ſcource, 
before he preſumes to apply a remedy. 


Now, diſeaſes are of two ſorts: diſeaſes 
which affect the body, and conſequently 


have an influence over the mind; and 


diſeaſes 


I 12 4 
diſeaſes which affect the mind, and con- 


ſequently have an influence over the 
body. Care and anxiety are the two 


great ſources, from which all diſeaſes of 
the mind derive their origin : money is 
productive of luxury and eaſe: take 
away the cauſe, the effect will naturally 
ceaſe. Thus this - charitable gentleman 
takes to himſelf, with a truely patriotic 
ſpirit, the diſeaſes of all ſuch as are will- 
ing to part witfthem. Generous, exal- 
ted foul ! thus to load himſelf with the 
miſeries and infirmities of mankind, 


Now, be it known to all thoſe who 
have not heard it before, that there hath 
always ſubſiſted a moſt violent antipathy 
between the above mentioned worthy 
gentleman, and a certain doctor Fr-nks, 
who falſely pretends, that he, the ſaid #4 
Fr-nks, doth alone poſſeſs the art, myſtery | 
trade, calling, ſcience, proſeſſion, or | 

occu- 
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occupation of evacuating purſes, and 
that he, the ſaid R--ck, is an ignoramus, 
who rocks people into deſtruction ; 
while the firſt mentioned Eſculapius as 
learnedly ſets forth, that ſaid Fr-nks is 
not a regular bred phyſician, as he frank- 
ly puffs, but an illiterate empiric. Thus 


theſe great men continue to play at 
crambo with each other's name; and 


buffet one another in effigy. But, in- 


deed, this always, has been, and ever 


will be the caſe with great, and illuſ- 
trious perſonages - men of conſummate 
merit, and ſo forth Cæſar and Anthony 
could never agree; Charles of Sweden, 


and Peter the Great, were eternally pelt- 


ing each other with cannon balls; Lock- 
it and Peachum were continually wrang- 


ling; then why ſhould we wonder that 


R--ck and Fr-nks, whoſe noddles con- 
tain ten times the medical knowledge of 


all the faculty beſides, ſhould go to log- 


gerheads, 


[14] 
getheads, and pelt each other with abuſe 
ahd ſcurrility. 


Doctor R--ck; one morning, ſtanding 


at his door, as it was cuſtomary. for him 


to do, deck'd out in his laced waiſtcoat, 
and Delmahoy perriwig, (in order, like 
a gaudy ſign, to attract the attention of 
the multitude) perceived à porter with 
hand-bills turn down the gateway the 


corner of his houſe ; and ſuſpecting the 


crafty machinations of his opponent 
Fr-nks, watched him as narrowly as a 
cat watches a mouſe. The porter, in 
purſuance to the orders he had received 
from his maſter (for indeed he was an 


_ emiffary of doctor Fr-nks) having ap- 


plied ſome paſte to the back of his bill, 


claps it upon that of doctor R--ck, 


which was likewiſe poſted under the 
gate-way. *Tis impoſſible for my weak 
pencil to depicture the rage, the indig- 
nation, 
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nation, the fury of the great R--ck, 


when he ſaw with what indignity he was 


treated. He reſolved, in the firſt exceſs 


of his anger, to ſacrifice the porter to his 
rage : thrice he brandiſhed the weighty 


peſtle, which had already rung the 


knells of ſo many victims, and thrice 
the terrifying idea of an halter, compell'd 


him to deſiſt, © Curſed, curſed laws,” 


did he exclaim, why do you inflict 


greater puniſhments on the ſtroke of a 


e peſtle, or the thruſt of a ſword, than 


c on the more deſtructive pill, and bo- 


« lus! oh! that I might thruſt one 
« down the throat of that villain Fr-nks! 


te but my wiſh is vain, and he till bran- 


% diſhes his pill in ſpight of me.“ 


The doctor now ſunk, quite ſpiritleſs, 
into an elbow chair, and depoſitted 
again the peſlle in the mortar, which ut- 


zered a plaintive ſound, as ſenſible of its 


maſter's 
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K... ers wrongs. - The journeyman now 
9 . Is happened to come in, from carrying to 1 

A a Yotary of Venus his conge, contained 
| iy a phial of Jeſuits drops. Thomas, 

SEC. | 
the ſagacious counterpart of his maſter, þ 


immediately perceived ſomething more | 
| than ordinary had happened in his ab- 25 
ſence: wherefore, having ſtroaked his 
wig, and hemm'd twice or thrice, he 
began. My worthy and approved 
= 

good maſter, I perceive that ſomething 
« hath happened to chagrin you in 'my 
«abſence. Hath any widow'd wife, 
440 or brideleſs hufband preferred a bill of 
e jndictment againſt you ? hath Mr. 
* bf 0 the druggiſt raiſed the price of the I * 
"RE 5 4 ſweepings of his ſhop ? hath any. hun- 7 4 
3 gry. ſchemer propoſed to the houſe a 
tax upon empirics ; or have the qualms 
8 0 conſcience... “ % No, Thomas, 
| e none of theſe, none of theſe !--- alas ! 

1 that villain nes will be the death 
« of 
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« of me.” Here the doctor entered into 
a minute detail of all that had happened. 
* Take patience, good | fir,” quoth 
Thomas, and truſt to my genius, the 
« care of obtaining you a glorious ſatiſ- 
ee faction, that ſhall at once announce to 
the admiring world, your vaſt renown, 
„and his dire diſgrace.” The doctor 
aſſented; and Thomas, having made a 
ſally, obliterated his opponent's bill, 
and ſtuck up one of his own in the place, 
both he, and his maſter, drank deſtruc- 
tion to their enemy in a large bumper of 
coniac; after which, the doctor retired 
to take a little repoſe, and calm the vio- 
lent agitation of his ſpirits, while his 
man mounted guard 1n the ſhop, re- 
ſolved to keep a ſharp look out againſt 
any future ſurprizals of the enemy. 
But that day cloſed without any thing 
remarkable having happened on either 
ſide. 
The 


> ( 18 ] 
The next morning early Fr-nks's trum- 
peter was deicried advancing towards the 
gateway; and R--ck and his man kept a 
ſharp look out, in order to watch his mo- 
tions. Thomas having agglutinated the 
back of one of his maſter's bills, ſallies 
forth, and finding that Fr-nks's herald 
had juſt poſted his over that of his 
maſter, gives him an hearty clap upon 
the ſhoulders :  z---ds, friend,” quoth 


he, what are you at? I believe you 


ce were defacing my maſter's bills: come 
* march about your buſineſs, or I ſhall 
« teach you a new jig,” The poor fel- 
low, who, as it happened, was no 
Broughtonian, made his excuſes and de- 
parted very peaceably, with our hero's 
bill upon his back, proclaiming where- 
ever he went the fame and exploits of 
the great and illuſtrious doctor R--ck. 


THE WEAKEST TO 
THE WALL: 


A TALE. 


Tux ſun was ſhining in his meridian 
luſtre, when Gilliflower Spruce, Eſq; a 
young gentleman of ample fortune, awa- 
ked from his gentle ſlumber, and, with- 
drawing the fringed curtains of his 
eyes, perceived that it was time to dif- 
engage himfelf from the downy arms of 
Morpheus : he, therefore, rung for his 
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| valet de chambre, and having impoſed 
upon his pretty, delicate fingers, the 
rude---the cruel taſk of putting on, and 


buttoning his own breeches, conſigned 


himſelf over to the care of his dry nurſe, 
who put on his ſtockings, ſhoes, and 


cloaths for him, While this effeminate 


young gentleman ſat as helpleſs as 4 
child of two months old. His valet ha- 
ving dreſſed him compleatly, pared his 


nails, and powdered his pericranium as 
White as a ſugar loaf; this young her- 


maphrodite ſpent at leaſt an hour ſur- 
veying his phiz in the looking-glaſs; 
making obſervations where a patch 
might be placed with the moſt graceful 
effect; and practiſing of ſmiles, ogles, 
leers, and ſimpers: then ſent for a chair, 
(judging that the motion of a coach 
would be too violent for the delicacy of 
bis frame) and having taken ſpecial care 
to have it well duſted, and the cuſhion 
aired 


21 J. 
aired at the fire, he hopped into it; and 
ordered the chairmen to carry him to ſir 


PFr2blcdum Friggets, whom he intend- 
ed to honour with a viſit, 

I cannot for the ſoul of me proceed 
any further with my narration, until I 
have ſirſt entered into a ſhort digreſſion, 
to expreſs my wonder and aſtoniſhment, 
that my fair country-women can find 


any amuſement in the company of theſe 


puney gentry, whoſe ideas are totally 


engroſſed by choir” own ſweet perſons, 


and whoſe inſipid converſation ſeldom 
paſſes the topic of top-knots, lavender 


water, and chicken gloves. I ſhould 


not, indeed: admire; were the ladies 
only to employ them in the capacity of 


ſpanicls ; ; make them fetch and carry; 


pick up a fan, fill out à diſh of tee, and 


ſo forth; but when I bekold: them enter. 


into the ſtate of. dec with ſuch 
HG _ infig- 


productive of ſome little altercation, too 


L221 


inſignificant creatures, ye gods !----yet 
if the fair are ſo infatuated with thoſe 
monkies in human ſhape, let them at 
leaſt attend to this judicious piece of ad- 
vice, I ſhall preſent them with gratis, 
and cauſe a jury of matrons to be impan- 
nelled for the future, before they ſtep 
between two ſheets. with beaux of the 
doubtful gender. 2 2 Ir ff 7 2a. 2 
of 4 
The chairmen: had ſcarce proceeded 
with their precious load the length of 
two ſtreets, when a butcher met them 
full butt, with two calves flung round 
his neck. © By. your leave,” cries the 
chairmen. #* Remember the proverb,” 
replies cleaver, **the weakeſt to the wall,” 
and. claps his ſhoulders. to the rails. 
This, obſtinacy of the butcher was 


groſs. for repetition, which terminated 
in a battle; in which the chairmen were 
worſted, 
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worſted, the chair overſet, Mr. Spruce 


frightned out of his ſeven ſenſes, his 


little finger excoriated, his tender frame 
quite disjointed by the violent concuſ- 
ſion of the fall, and his powdered peri- 


cranium ſo diſcompoſed, that he could 


not think of proceeding in his viſit that 


day. The chairmen, having by this 


time called others to their aſſiſtance, ſe- 
cured the butcher; and having ſent for 
a a conſtable, and given him charge of the 
delinquent, they all proceeded together 
to the houſe of juſtice Funnigig, in order 


to have cleaver puniſhed according to his 
demerits. 


The juſtice having heard what the 


plaintiffs had to alledge againſt defen- 


dant cleaver, aſked him, in his turn, 


whether he had any thing to offer in his 


own juſtification ? Will your worſhip's 
* worſhip be pleaſed to grant me leave, 
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quoth cleaver, by which, an't pleaſe 


© convince your worſhip's worſhip, that 
my accuſers have got the wrong ſow 


med cleaver, * that I ſhould be carrying 
de two calves, as I was to-day, an't 


&* to meet two other butchers carrying 
each a calf; am I to give way to 
them, or are they to give way to 
% me?” © they to you, certainly,” re- 


“e lighter than your's, it is but reaſona- 
i ble that they ſhould make way for 


* of their way.“ © Why then,” cries 
the butcher,” '** ſurely, if theſe two 
„ butchers, with a calf apiece ought to 
6 make way for me, who am laden 
3 « with 
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to aſk your worſhip one queſtion,” 


your worſhip, I truſt I ſhall be able to 


„ by the ear?“ „ aſk, replied the juſ- 
tice, © but be brief.” < Suppoſe, reſu- 


So pleaſe your worſhip, and I happen 


plies the juſtice,” © for their load being 


* you, who cannot ſo readily get out 
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With two; by a much ſtronger reaſon 


« thoſe two chairmen ought to have done 


« ſo, who were carrying but one calf 
e between them, and that a poor con- 
<« ſumptive thing not worth ten ſhil- 


„lings.“ Funnigig, who was a man 


of humour himſelf, and loved to cheriſh 
that talent in others, burſt into a loud 
laugh, in which his clerk joined him 
heartily ; nor could the chairmen refrain 
from following their example. Poor 
Spruce was put quite out of countenance, 
and thought it more eligible to hop 


down ſtairs, and expoſe his delicate 


perſon to the inclemency of the weather, 

than to bear the brunt of their raillery. 
F unnigig, who was a free open-hearted 
fellow, ordered a can of his beſt ale to 
be brought up, in which he adviſed the 
butcher and chairmen to drown all ani- 
moſities. 


n. c „ 


INGRATITUDE PUNISHED, 


A NOVEL. 


E LEONORA was one of the moſt 
beautiful young ladies the city of Ma- 
drid could boaſt of: and had ſhe been 


leſs tainted with pride, the too frequent 


concomitant of ſuperiour charms, might 


have paſſed for the moſt accompliſhed 


perſon of her time. She beheld herſelf 


the idol of an infinity of paſſionate lo- 
vers, and thought fhe had a right to 
exert over them that power which they 


themſelves had inveſted her with; and 
| | to 
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to treat with the authority of a divihity, 
thoſe who worſhipped her as ſuch. 


But what ſerved ſtill more to increaſe 


her vanity, was, that ſhe was one of the 
richeſt heireſſes in Spain; and, might, 
conſequently aſpire to an alliance with 
the moſt noble families in that kingdom. 
She affected to treat the numerous train 
of ſuitors, who made their addreſſes to 
her, with the greateſt indifference, and 
diſdain; and (as though ſhe had been 
quite paſſive and inſenſible) profeſſed no 
particular marks of eſteem to any of 
them. 


Don Juan and Don Pedro, two young 
noblemen of the firſt quality in Spain, 
extreamly handſome in their perſons, 
and poſſeſſed of ſuch qualifications as 
gained them the admiration and eſteem 
of the moſt accompliſhed ladies in Ma- 
drid, became paſſionately enamoured 

C 2 > 8 
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of Eleonora; and, after the uſual for- 
malities, each declared his paſſion for 
her: but that haughty maid treated them 
with the ſame diſdain with which ſhe 
had treated their rivals. The diſpoſi- 
tions of thoſe two illuſtrious perſons 
were widely different in one point: 
Don Juan was naturally of a violent and 
impetuous temper, and not eaſily brook- 
ing a refuſal, let drop ſome threat- 
ning ſpeeches, as if he would attempt 
to poſſeſs by force, what the aſſiduity 
of his paſſion was incapable of obtain- 
ing; while Don Pedro, whoſe temper 
was far more ſweet and temperate, con- 
tinued ſtill to woo this inexorable fair- 
one, with a tenderneſs that might have 
melted the cruelty of a tyger. Eleonora 
looked upon them both with indiffe- 
rence; but the abrupt behaviour of Don 
Juan attracted not only Her diſdain, but 
her hatred : ſhe treated him with grea- 
ter 
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fer rigour than his rival, turned his 
paſſion into ridicule, and faid every 
thing ſhe thought would prove diſagree- 
able to him; while Don Pedro, though 
he had gained no farther on her affec- 
tions than his rival, enjoyed at leaſt the 
ſatisfaction of being treated with com- 
mon civility, 


Ar length Elconora's parents began 
to think ſeriouſly of marrying their 
daughter, who had now attained her 
twentieth year. Don Urſino was pitch- 
ed upon as a proper huſband for her : 
for though he was extreamly difagree- 


able, both in his perſon, and in his 


temper, yet he was the richeſt by far of 
all the young noblemen who ſought her 
alliance, and poſſeſſed great intereſt at 
court. Eleonora, who could not think 


of this match without the greateſt hor— 


ror and abhorence, had recourſe to 
EY prayers, 


30 
prayers, and entreaties: ſhe threw her- 
ſelf at her father's feet, and conjured 


him, in the moſt moving terms, not to 
ſacrifice her future happinels ro the tri- 


vial conſideration of riches, and power, 
and repreſented to him, that it would 
be impoſſible for her ever to love him: 


but her father remained fixed in his re- 
ſolves, and that diſdainful maid at length 


met with an heart as inexorable as her 


own, 


Her father ſignified to her other lo- 
vers, that their further purfuits would 
be vain, nor could poſſibly be attended 


with any manner of ſucceſs, as his daugh- 


ter was now diſpoſed of ; and would 
ſhortly be united in the bands of wed- 
lock with Don Urſino. Eleonora now 
called to mind the conſtancy and ſer- 
vices of her other lovers; and (al- 
though her vanity was ſo exceſſive, that 


ſhe 
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ſhe looked upon them all with contempt, 
as creatures infinitely beneath her, un- 
worthy the notice of ſo bright a goddeſs 
as herſelf) ſne would gladly have accep- 
ted any of them, to avoid the loathed 
embraces of Urſino. 


Don Juan no ſooner became acquaint- 
ed with the news of the intended nup- 
tials, than rage and deſpair took poſſeſ- 
ſion of his ſoul. In the firſt tranſports of 
his fury, he fat down, called for pen 
and paper, and wrote a challenge, cou- 
ched in the bittereſt terms his paſſion 
could ſuggeſt, which he was on the 
point of ſending to his rival, when a 
glympſe of reaſon, dawning through the 
thick miſt of his frenzy, repreſented to 
him, that though he ſhould have the 
good luck to kill his rival, he could not 
from thence inſure himſelf a conqueſt 
over the fair object, whote cruelty was 

| I: the 
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the ſource of all the pangs he endured, 
and whoſe averfion to him ſeemed fixed, 
and incapable of being removed. At 
length he determined upon a ſcheme; 
which nothing but the excels of his deſ- 
pair could have ſuggeſted. He reſolved 
to hire a ſet of ruffians to ſeize upon 
Eleonora, and convey her to a country 
ſeat of his (about twenty leagues diftant 
from the capital) where, he intended to 
obtain, either by intreaties or force, the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe charms which alone 
could reſtore him to happineſs, and eaſe 
him of the torments he endured ; not 
doubting, but that Eleonora and her pa- 
rents, would then gladly conſent to a 
match, the only expedient to ſkreen her 
from infamy and contempt. Having 
found a ſet of bravocs fit to execute 
his purpole, all that now remained, was, 
to find a convenient opportunity, to 
carry their project into execution. 


Don 
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Don Juan having gained intelligence 
that Eleonora was to go into the coun- 
try in a few days, to pay a viſit to a near 
relation who reſided about a league from 
Madrid, and who had been lately mar- 
ried; thought this would prove a lucky 
opportunity to execute his deſign: he, 
therefore, got his bravoes in readineſs, 
and lay in wait for her coach in a thick 
wood, not about ten yards from the 
highway. As ſoon as the coach came up 
to the wood, Don Juan gave orders 
to the ruffians to begin the attack; pro- 
miſing to lend them his aſſiſtance if there 
ſhould be any occaſion: nor muſt it be 
imputed to any defect of perſonal brave- 
ry, that this nobleman did not advance 
up to the coach himſelf, and ſeize his 
fair prize; his only motive for keeping at 
a diſtance, was, leſt Eleonora, or ſome 
of her attendants ſhould (although he 

was maſked) by ſome means or other 
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find out Who he was; and it was of the 
utmoſt conſequence to him to remain un- 
diſcovered. 


In conſequence of the orders Don 
Juan had given, two of the bravoes 
rode up to the coach, while the third 
remained at ſome diſtance, in order to 
keep a ſharp look out, and give intelli- 
gence to his companions in caſe the 
patrole happened to come that way. 


When the other two ruffians rode. up to 
the coach, the coachman immediately 


ſtopped, and the window being let down, 


in an inſtant two piſtols were fired from 


within, by which one of the villains was 
ſorely wounded, and the horſe of the other 


fo much. frightened, that he threw his 


rider. This unexpected reſiſtance ſtruck 
Don Juan and the remaining bravo with 
ſuch aſtoniſhmeitz, that they had no 


| power to advance; they coacluded that 


their 
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their comrade, who had been thrown 
from his horſe, and lay quite motionleſs 
with the fright, and bruiſes he had re- 
ceived, was dead; and that his compa- 
nion was not in much better plight. The 
coachman perceiving that neither Don 


Juan or his aſſociate offered to moleſt 


him, whipped forward as faſt as he 
was able, and the gentlemen within (one 
of whom was a relation of Eleonora's, and 
the other huſband to the lady in the 
country, to whom ſhe was going to pay 


her viſit) did not think it adviſeable 


to exert their heroiſm any further; as 


they imagined the perſons who attacked 


their coach were a detachment from the 
banditti, and that they would receive 
freſh reinforcements from the wood. 


Don Juan, having committed the care 


of the wounded bravo to him who had | 
been thrown from his horſe, and who 


Was 
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was not ſo much bruiſed, but that he 
had ſtrength enough left to ride back to 
the city, followed the coach, accompa- 
nied by the other bravo; reſolved to 


let ſlip no opportunity of accompliſhing 


the intended rape, Having ſeen Ele- 
onora alight at the houſe of her friend, 
they betook themſelves to a little hedge 
inn in the neighbourhood, where Don 
Juan might eaſily remain incognito, as 
no perſons of any conſequence frequen- 
ted it. | 


Near to the houſe of Elconora's friend, 
ſtood a beautiful private walk of wil- 
lows, interwoven with jaſſmine, and 
woodbines. The ſoft murmur of a 
chryſtal ſtream, which flowed at the fur- 
ther extremity of it, joined to the melo- 


lemn whiſtling of the trees, formed a 


moſt harmonious concert. Here Donna 
Men- 


dy of the feathered ſongſters, and the ſo- 
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Mendoza (for ſo was the lady called 
whom Eleonora came to viſit) uſed to 
enjoy the ſerenity of the evening breeze, 
either in company with the dear partner 


of her bed, or with ſome lady of her ac- 


quaintance. Eleonora, who had often 
heard her laviſh the moſt elegant enco- 
miums on this little ſpot, longed hearti- 
ly to viſit it herſelf, in order, to compare 
the place itſelf, with the deſcription ſhe 
had received of it : ſhe told Donna Men- 
doza, that ſhe could not think of taſting 
the ſweets of ſleep, till ſhe had firſt paid 
homage to her little paradiſe (for fo 
Donna Mendoza uſed to call it.) Donna 
Mendoza required no intreaties to ac- 
company her upon ſo agreeable a party 
and they walked out together, after ſup- 
per, by the clear light of the moon ; the 
ſun being ſo exceſſive ſultry in that coun- 
try, in ſummer time, as to render it ex- 
treamly 
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treamly unpleaſant, and indeed, very un- 
ſafe to walk in the day time. | 


Don Juan, had, for ſome time before 


the ladies went out to walk, been very 
buſy reconnoitring the houſe, and every 
avenue leading to it, that he might be 
the better able to concert his plan of ope- 
rations; after which, the evening being 
ſo ſerene and inviting, he had {muſing 
upon the event of the day, ftruck into 
that very walk, where Eleonora and her 
friend came a moment afterward. Ha- 
ving gained the extremity of the grove, 
he fat him down on the banks of the ri- 
ver, meditating a thouſand different 


ſchemes, - ro render himſelf maſter of 


the perſon of Eleonora; when blind 
chance, to whom we frequently owe the 
moſt forrunate and unexpected occurren- 
ces of our life, put into his power, when 
he leaſt expected it, a prize which his 

deepeſt 
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deepeſt machinations had not been able 
to obtain. Don Juan no ſooner heard 
the trampling of footſteps behind him, 
than he turned about; and, perceiving 
two ladies coming towards him, would 
have withdrawn, to prevent a diſcovery 
(in caſe they had happened to know him) 
Donna Mendoza, whoſe huſband had 
promiſed to meet her and her viſitor in 
- the grove in half an hour, imagined 
that this muſt be he, and that he had, 
through a frolick, got there before them, 
in order to ſur prize them. She commu- 
nicated her ſuſpicions to Eleonora, who 
immediately concurred in the ſame ſen- 
timents ; eſpecially ſeeing that Don Juan 
endeavoured to hide himſelf from their 
ſight behind the trees. Both the ladies 
now burſt into loud peals of laughter, 
and Eleonora cried out, “ ſignor, before 


“ you attempt to play at hide and ſeek, 


you ought firſt to extinguiſh yon tell 
tale 


[ 40 ] 
te tale luminary.” (Pointing to the moon) 
Don Juan immediately turned about at 
the well known voice, and returned with 
greater precipitation than he had abſcon- 
ded : but tis impoſſible to depicture the 
ſurprize of Eleonora, when, inſtead of 
the huſband of her friend, ſhe beheld the 
deteſted Don Juan advancing towards 
her. Don Juan caught her in his arms, 
and Eleonora, who too: plainly read his 
intention in his eyes, which glowed with 
imblended love and defire, ſhrieked 
aloud ; and preſently afterwards fell in a 
ſwoon at his feet. Don Juan having at 
length, with the aſſiſtance of Donna 
Mendoza, recalled her fleeting ſpirits, 
took an handkerchief from his pocket, 
with which he bound her lips; then 
drawing a dagger from his boſom, en- 
Joined filence to the aſtoniſhed Donna 
Mendoza, as ſhe valued her life; and 
laid ſtrict injunctions upon her not to 
quit 


Fat ] 

quit the ſpot, till he ſhould be quite out 
of ſight. He then conveyed the fair 
Eleonora by main ſtrength to the inn, 
where he prevailed with the landlord to 
lend him an old chaiſe, in which he and 
his wife uſed ſometimes to take the air ; 
and having ordered his own horſes to be 
put too, ſet off with his fair prize for his 
country ſeat ; the ruffian he had brought 
with him officiating as driver. 


The threats of Don. Juan had ſtruck 
ſuch terrour into the timorous breaſt of 
Donna Mendoza, that ſhe dared not {tir 
from the ſpot where he left her, even 
after he was gone out of ſight. However, 
it was not long before her huſband came 
to join them, according to his promile, 
accompanied by the amorous Don Pedro; 
who, as there ſubliſted the ſtricteſt friend- 


ſhip between him and Donna Mendoza's 


huſband, had taken this opportunity of 


Paying 
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paying him a viſit, meerly for the. fake 
of being in the ſame houſe with the fair 
object of his love, who, he hoped, would 
not be able to withſtand his own preſſing 
ſollicitations, backed by thoſe of his 
friend. It was ſome time before Donna 
Mendoza could ſufficiently collect her 
ſpirits, to give them an account of what 
had happened, Don Pedro and his 
friend were filled with the utmoſt amaze- 
ment when they had heard Donna Mendo- 
ſa's narrative; nor were they able to form 
any conjecture, who could have been the 
author of this bold, and raſh attempt, 
till Don Pedro happening to caſt hig 
eyes on the ground, perceived a letter 

which Don Juan had dropt there (proba- 
bably at the time he took out his hand- 
kerchief to prevent his fair pritoner's 
calling for aſſiſtance.) Upon reading 
the ſuperſcription, all their doubts were 


immediately cleared up. Don Pedro was 
racked, 


1 


1430 
racked with the moſt cruel anxiety: he 
repreſented to himſelf his rival, already 
triumphing over the virtue of the dif- 
treſſed Eleonora; and was but too well 
acquainted with the impetuoſity of his 
temper, which (like a reſiſtleſs torrent) 


ſwept away every obſtacle that ſtood 
in oppoſition to his paſſions. He retur- 
ned with all poſſible ſpeed to the houſe 


of his friend, where he got the ſervants 
in arms, with incredible expedition; and 


| having furniſhed them with horſes, and 


given them neceſſary orders in what man- 
ner they were to demean themſelves in 
caſe they ſhould meet with ſucceſs, ſent 
them different roads in purſuit of the 
raviſher ; while he himſelf (attended by 
only one valet) kept that road which led 
to Don Juan's country houſe, whither he 
thought it moſt probable that nobleman 


would bend his courſe. 


Don 
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Don Pedro, animated by the ſincerity 
of his paſſion for Eleonora, and the fruits 
he promiſed himſelf to reap, in caſe he 
ſhould, by his diligence and courage, 


ſucceed in his deſign of tearing her from 


the arms of the man ſhe ſo much loathed 
and deteſted, might more properly be 
faid to fly, than to ride in purſuit of his 
rival; ſo that he left far behind the va- 
let who had accompanied him, whoſe 
ſoul was either not ſo well warmed with 
that heroiſm that glowed in the breaſt of 
Don Pedro, or whoſe horſe happened to 
be not quite ſo high-mettled. But it is 
more than probably, that Don Pedro 
with all his diligence, would not have 
been able to come up with Don Juan, 
had not a lucky accident intervened in 
his favour. The traces of the chaiſe, 
which was in no very good repair, hap- 
pened to break, and Don Juan who 


little dreamt of fo cloſe a purſuit, impru- 
dently 
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dently waited for their being repaired ; 


which delay gave Don Pedro an opportu- 


nity of coming up with him. As ſoon as 
Don Pedro got near enough to make 
himſelf heard, he called out to the poſ- 
tillion to ſtop ; but the ruffian who per- 
formed that function, knew better what 
he was about than to comply with this 


" requeſt, and began to ply his whip with 


redoubled ardour ; but finding, that in 


deſpight of all his efforts, Don Pedro 
gained upon him conſiderably, he ſto- 


ped ſhort, and drawing a piſtol from his 


girdle diſcharged it at his purſuer, who 


was now within ten yards of him. One 


of the bullets hghtly grazed Don Pedro's 


ſhoulder, who advancing a yard or two 
nearer, returned the compliment ſo ef- 
fectually, that the ruffian fell dead from 


his horſe. Don Juan, whole rage ren- 


dered him incapable of knowing what he 


did, fired two piſtols at Don Pedro; but 


the 
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the violence of his paſſion having pre- 
vented his taking a ſure aim, the bullets 
flew over his head, and were loſt in air. 
He then alighted from the chaiſe, and 
drew his ſword; and Don Pedro, who, 
though he had ſtill a piſtol left, was too 
generous to take any advantage of his 
rival, having diſmounted, drew likewiſe, 
and, after a ſharp conflict, wounded and 
diſarmed his antagoniſt, No ſooner had 
victory declared in his favour, than Don 
Pedro, acting the part of poſtillion in his 
turn, mounted one of the horſes, without 
waſting the precious moments, at ſo 
critical a juncture, in complimenting his 
miſtreſs on her fortunate deliverance. 
He had ſcarce proceeded a mile, on his 
return, when he met the valet he had 
taken along with him at his firſt ſetting 
out;. but Don Pedro could not be pre- 
vailed upon to yield up his. precions 
charge to the care of another; he, there- 

fore, 
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fore, deſired the valet to ride home again, 
and inform Donna Mendoza and her 
huſband of the happy ſucceſs he had met 
with ; while he proceeded with the fair 
Eleonora by a ſhorter route to Madrid : 
for he apprehended that there would be 
no ſafety for her in the country: where 
ſhe would be more expoſed to the ſubtle 
machinations of Don Juan, than in the 


center of her relations and friends at 
Madrid. 


It is eaſier to imagine than deſcribe the 
grief that overwhelmed the unfortunate 
Don Pedro, when, after having expoſed 
his life to reſtore that haughty maid to 
herſelf and her parents, he found himſelf 
{till treated with the ſame barbarous diſ- 
dain. Indeed, Eleonora did not even 
deign to pay him the common civility of 
thanks, for all the danger he had braved 
on her account: ſhe eſteemed the moſt 

trivial 
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trivial condeſcenſion on her part, by far 
too high an equivalent, for any ſervices 


a mortal man could have undertaken for 
her ſake. 


This adventure of Eleonora's had not 
been conducted with ſo much ſecreſy, 
but that it was ſoon ſpread all over Ma- 
drid: and the parties being of the firſt 
diſtinction, it made no little noiſe; be- 
coming the common topic of converſa- 
tion in all companies. Don Urſino de- 
clared againſt having any further con- 
nections with a lady, who had been 
in the power of two paſſionate lovers, 
and who could produce no creditable 
vouchers either of -what had paſſed from 
the time of her firſt elopement, to the 
time ſhe was retaken; or from the time 
of her falling into the hands of Don Pe- 
dro, till her return to Madrid. Moſt of 
her former admirers followed his exam- 


ple: 
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ple: the fidelity of Don Pedro alone, 
remained unſhaken, and inflexible. But 
although Eleonora found herſelf aban- 
doned by her other lovers, ſhe did not on 


that account regard Don Pedro with a 


more favourable eye; but ſtil] perſiſted 
in treating him with the ſame ungenerous 


diſdain. This cruel treatment at length 


drove the unfortunate Don Pedro to ſuch 
deſpair, that he reſolved to ſeek an hon- 
ourable death in the field of Mars; ſince 
life was now become irkſome, and in- 
ſupportable to him. With this reſolu- 
tion he ſet out for Flanders, which had 
long been the theatre of war; from 
whence he got ſome friend to ſpread a 
report that he had been lain in battle: 
in order to try whether pity could foften 
that heart of adamant, to which love 
could find no acceſs. 


Vor. II. D This 


1 

This artifice was attended with better 
ſucceſs than Don Pedro dared flatter him- 
ſelf with: for this tragic news made ſo 
deep an impreſſion on the mind of Eleo- 
nora, that ſhe lamented her ingratitude 
with tears; and looking upon herſelf as 
the murderer of a man, to whom ſhe 
could impute no crime, unleſs it were a 
crime to doat on her to diſtraction, ſhe 
reſolved to retire from the world, and by 
a civil death do penance for the miſchiefs 
her pride had occaſioned ; and what ſer- 
ved to confirm her the more in this reſo- 
lution was, the liberty people took with 
her reputation ſince the time of her un- 
lucky adventure with Don Juan ; which 
reports were moſt probably propagated 
by that nobleman, who was now ex- 
treamly ſollicitous to repair by marriage 
the outrage he had been guilty of, and 
who might imagine, that by caſting re- 
flexions on her honour, he ſhould inſpire 
his 
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his rivals with a juſt diſguſt, and gain 
her for hunſelf; but Eleonora whoſe 
former averſion for him had gained in- 
creaſe ſince the inſolent attempt he made 
on her perſon, and who looked upon 
him as the deſtroyer of her reputation, 
would have preferred her tomb to ſo de- 


teſted a match; and in this reſolution ſhe 


was encouraged by her parents, who 
would not by any means conſent to match 


their daughter with the man who had 


been guilty of ſo glaring an inſult upon 
the family. | 


Eleonora communicated to her parents 
her intention of retiring to a convent, 
and conſecrating the remainder of her 


days to ſolitude, and religion. In vain 
did they make uſe of every arguinent to 


diſſuade her from ſo raſh a refolve, ſhe 
remained fixed, and determined in her 
purpoſe; and ner parents finding ail their 
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. endeavours unattended with ſucceſa, 

. yielded at length to her repeated ſollici- 

tations, and conſented that ſhe ſhould 
enter into a nunnery in that city, upon 
condition that ſhe ſhould not take the 
veil untill a certain limitted period ; 
hoping that before that day arrived, her 
grief would wear of, and ſhe be brought 

to comply with their wiſhes, who deſired 
ardently to ſee her married to ſome no- 
bleman, worthy by his birth and fortune 
of the immenſe dowry they could give 
with their daughter. 


— | Eleonora had not reſided a month in 
the convent, when Don Pedro arrived at 

Madrid. He had been informed of the 

fatal r ſolution ſhe had taken, and not 

doubting but that as the report of his 

death had been the only motive which 

had determined her to embrace a recluſe 

life, the ocular proof of his being ſtill 

R — 
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alive would recall her again to the world; 
and flattering himſelf, very probably, 
that love had had ſome ſhare in thoſe 
tender ſentiments ſhe had expreſſed, on 
hearing of his ſuppoſed misfortune, he 
returned with all the expedition poſſible, 
in order to undeceive her. As ſoon as 
he reached the capital, he made it his 


firſt buſineſs to wait upon the parents of 


his miſtreſs, who at firſt imagined it to 
be his apparition, ſo firmly were they 
perſuaded of his having been killed in 
Flanders. Don Pedro having given them 
ſufficient teſtimony of his identity, aſ- 
ſured them, that the exceis of his paſſion 
for their daughter had been the only oc- 
caſion of his cauſing a rumour to be ſpread 
of his death; and that as they could 
have no objection to him as a fon in law 


on the ſide of his birth, he hoped chat a 


trifling diſparity in point of fortune 
would prove no obſtacle to his obtaining 
D 3 . 
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their leave to marry their daughter, in 


caſe he could gain her conſent. The old 
folks, rejoiced to think there were ſtill 
hopes remaining of ſeeing their dear 
daughter obedient to their wiſhes, gladly 
aſſented to Don Pedro's requeſt ; and aſ- 
ſured him that nothing ſhould be left un- 
eſſayed on their part, to determine Eleo- 
nora to unite in the bands of wedlock 


with a young nobleman, as eminent by 


his virtues as by his birth; and whoſe 
unalterable love and conſtancy would be 
certain pledges of her future felicity. 


Eleonora no ſooner received the joy- 
full tidipgs that the report of Don Pe- 
dro's death was groundleſs, than a ſhow- 
er of tears trickled down her beauteous 
cheeks: her ſnowy boſom panted with 
excels of joy; and ſhe returned thanks 
to heaven for the ſafety of a man, whom 


ſhe now confeſſed was moſt dear to her. 
Pride 


— — 
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Pride and diſdain had given way to 


grief and ſenſibility, and love, jealous 
of his rights, had improved the lucky 


moment, and inſpired her boſom with a 


mutual flame. Eleonora quitted the con- 
vent immediately; and Don Pedro wait- 
ed on her the next day, when, throwing 
himſelf at her feet, he apologized for the 
deceit he had been guilty of, which no 
temptation but the matchleſs ſplendour 
of her charms could have induced him to 
have put in practice. Eleonora received 
this compliment with a gractous ſmile : 
ſhe intreated Don Pedro to quit the ſup- 
pliant poſture he was in, and aſſured him 
ſhe was now quite a different perſon from 
the Eleonora he had left behind him, 
whoſe pride no one could ſo much deteſt, 
or admire at as ſhe did herſelf. 


The nuptials of thole happy lovers 
were fixed, by conſent of all parties, for 
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8 
the enſuing day: and Don Pedro beheld 
at length his conſtancy crowned, and 
himſelf the happieſt man in the world. 
Nothing could now, he thought, happen 
to fruſtrate his felicity. But ah! how 


vain are the expectations of mortal men, 


when one moment often ſuffices to hurl 


them from the higheſt pinnacle of proſ- 
perity, to the loweſt abbyſs of adverſity ! 


Don Juan, enraged at his own diſap— 


pointment, and envious of the ſucceſs of 


his rival, ſent him a challenge; and Don 
Pedro too brave to refuſe, accepted the 
rendezvous; when fickle dame fortune, 


who, often delights to laviſh her favours 


on the guilty, and perſecute the innocent 
with all the rancour that malice can 
inſpire, declared herſelf in favour of Don 
Juan, whoſe mercileſs ſword paſſed 
through the worthieſt heart that ever in- 
inſpired a mortal breaſt. 


The 
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The dreadful tidings of this moſt la- 
mentable accident reached the ears of 
Eleonora, at the time that lady was bu- 
ſied in ſetting off her charms to the 
greateſt advantage againſt the approa- 
ching nuptials. She had a diamond 
necklace in her hand, ornamented with 
green ribbands (being a colour ſhe knew 
Don Pedro delighted in) with which ſhe 
was juſt going to adorn a neck more po- 
liſhed than the faireſt alabaſter, when the 
meſſenger informed her that her dear 
Don Pedro was no more. The necklace 
dropt from her lilly hand; ſhe fixed her 
eyes for ſome time ſtedfaſtly on the meſ- 
ſenger; two chryſtal drops ſtood trem- 
bling in her bright eyes, and her ſnowy 
boſom heaved with quick agitation, till at 
length ſhe ſunk motionleſs on the floor. 


It was apprehended for ſome time, that. 
her ſoul had taken its flight, and followed. 


that of her lover: and it was with the 
| D 5 greateſt 
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greateſt difficulty the efforts of the moſt 
ſkilful phyſicians could avail, to recall 


her fleeting ſpirits. As foon as ſhe came 


to herſelf, ſhe gave a free vent to her 
tears; acculing herſelf as the fatal cauſe 
of Don Pedro's death; and curſing that 
pride and ingratitude to which ſhe im- 
puted her lovers cataſtrophe, and the 
complicated misfortunes which over- 
whelmed her. When the lenient hand 


of time had moderated a little the exceſs - 


of her affliction, ſhe bid a laſt adieu to 
her parents, and the world ; and retired 
to the ſame convent ſhe had reſided in 
before, convinced of the vanity of mun- 
dane enjoyments ; and conſecrated her 


remnant days to the exerciſe of religious 
duties, in firm and pleaſing hope of 


meeting her dear Don Pedro in a more 


- — bliſsful abade, where their * pleaſures 


would follow ever pure, and unconſcious 
of the vieiſſitudes mortality is ſubject to. 
THE 
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The WOLF in SHEEPS Cloathing; 
OR, 


Saint John no Match for Saint Peter. 


A FTA LE. 


Gus de Palumbo, a noble Veni- 
tian, took to wife Lorenza de Pabula, 
only daughter of a wealthy ſenator of 
that city, a lady of ſuperior beauty, bur 
extremely ſimple and credulous. Jacomo 
del Spinoza had long confeſſed a paſſion 
for this beauteous dame: but though he 
had her perſon in the higheſt eſteem, he 
held her wit in the higheſt contempt; ſo 
| _ thas 


he 
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that he had always entertained hopes of 
obtaining thoſe favours by virtue of her 


ſimplicity, which Giles had been content 
to purchaſe at the price of matrimony. 
Jacomo, however, did not relinquiſh his 
ſuit on account of his miſtreſs's mar- 


riage with Palumbo: he thought he had 


now a fairer opportunity than before of 
puſhing his conqueſt, without having 
any thing to apprehend on account of 
of any conſequences that might enſue, 
But he was ſhrewdly miſtaken, in ima- 
gining he ſhould find no difficulty in ob- 
taining a victory over the virtue of that 
lady; for Lorenzo, malgre her natural 
credulity, had wit enough to diſcern be- 
tween virtue and vice, and being a lady 
very tenacious of her own reputation, 


and her huſband's honour, could by no 


perſuaſions or offers be prevailed upon 
to forfeit the one or to contaminate the 
other. Jacomo, finding every argument 
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he could make uſe of inefſectual to ob- 
tain the poſſeſſion of the fair object for 
whom he ſighed, reſolved to attempt by 
ſtratagem, what he could not accompliſh 
by open force. Upon a caſe of this 
emergency, he reſolved to take the opi- 
nion of his ſervant Florio, a perfect ma- 


ſter in the art of love, well verſed in all 


the delicate ſtratagems and ſubterfuges 
of an intrigue, to whoſe ſuperior ſaga- 
city one half of his ſex in Venice were 
indebted for the ſpreading antlers 
which adorned their brow, Florio hav- 
ing maturely conſidered the circum- 


ſtances of the commiſſion he had. under- 


taken to execute, hit at length upon a 
project which pleaſed him, and which 


he told his maſter he dared inſure would 


be attended with the defired ſucceſs, 


The ſagacious Florio having dreſſed 
himſelf in the garb of a friar, gained an 
caſy 
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eaſy acceſs to dame Lorenza, whoſe 
greateſt foible was, her yielding too cre- 
dulous and caſy a belief to every thing 
thoſe gentlemen of the gown thought 
proper to inculcate. Florio, by the 
help of an artificial beard that hung down 
to his girdle, and a rofary of the largeſt 
dimenſions, joined to an hypocritical 
appearance of ſanctity, which he had 
the gift of aſſuming, or laying aſide at 
his pleaſure, bore an aſpect which com- 
manded veneration and reſpect; and 
which might have deceived a lady much 
better verſed in the artifices of the world 
than the innocent bride of Giles de Pa- 
lambo, Lorenza gave the ſuppoſed 
friar ſuch a reception as ſhe thought 
due to a man of his holy function, and 
as he had intimated at his firſt coming in, 
that he had ſomething of the utmoſt im- 
portance to impart, which regarded both 
her ſpiritual and eternal welfare, ſhe in- 
treated 
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treated him to do her the honour of 
| communicating it to her; promiſing to 
yield an implicit obedience to the man- 
dates of ſo holy and reverend a perſo- 
nage. Florio, having firſt tols'd up an 
ejaculatory prayer with his eyes fixed on 
the firmament, and croſſed himſelf twice 


or thrice with great formality, ' began: 


„ Moſt virtuous lady, how happy do I 
e efteem myſelf, who, an unworthy and 
« miſerable ſinner, have been made 
« choice of by Heaven, to communi- 
« cate to you the great favour it in- 
« tends to confer upon you. Laſt night 


« ſaint John appeared to my raviſhed 


4 ſight in all his glory. His face appeared 
«© more ſerene than the moon in her noc- 


« turnal ſplendor and rays brighter than 


c thoſe of the ſun in his meridian luſtre 
« darted from his eyes.” © Francis, ſaid 
he, to me in a voice ſweeter than the 


« ſymphony of the molt harmonious in- 


ſtruments, 
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r ſtruments, as ſoon as thou ſhalt have 


& riſen in the morning, and performed 
e thy accuſtomed devotions, wait on 
« dame Lorenza, the beauteous wife of 
© Giles de Palumbo, and greet her in 
% my name. Tell her that ſhe hath ap- 
e peared more lovely in my eye, than 
c any of the daughters of men. Bid her 
prepare to receiye me tomorrow night, 
„ when I intend to honour her with 
« a viſit, and ſollace in her arms.“ 


Lorenza ſtarted at this diſcourſe of the 
friar, nor did ſhe well know what an- 
ſwer to return : but Florio had a tongue 
ſo ſmooth, made uſe of ſuch inſinuating 
arguments, and carried ſo great an ap- 
pearance of ſanctity about him, that he 
found but little difficulty in perſuading 


her, that it was her duty to receive that 


great Saint, with a juſt ſubmiſſion to his 


will and pleaſure ; and that ſhe ought to 


eſteem 
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eſteem herſelf immenſely happy to have 
been Choſen out of millions, to fulfill the 
deſires of a ſaint, from whoſe embraces 
would undoubtedly ſpring ſome very 
holy, and eminent perſonage ; repreſent- 
ing alſo, that ſhe would be always ſure 
to command the protection and good of- 
fices of a ſaint, who was the favourite of 
heaven; and who would not fail to pro- 
cure her all manner of happineſs, both in 
this world, and in the next. Florio quo- 
ted many examples to inforce the doc- 
trine he advanced, which the quickneſs 
of his imagination readily furniſhed him 
with, and which he eaſily prevailed upon 
a lady of Lorenza's ſimplicity to be- 
| lieve. 


The credulous and unſuſpecting wife 
of Palumbo, promiſed the ſuppoſed 
friar, that every thing ſhould be in rea- 
dineſs againſt the approaching night, 

8 | when 
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when ſhe would exert her utmoſt endea- 
yours to receive the ſaint who intended 
her ſo great an honour, with all the rel- 
pect and magnificence due to ſo holy, 
and ſanctified a perſonage. Florio now 
took his leave, hugging himſelf to think 
how happily his plot had ſucceeded. He 
imagined that nothing could now happen 
to prevent his well concerted farce from 
terminating in a proſperous iſſue; for 
he had taken care to make choice of 
a period when Giles de Palumbo was in 
the country, taking a ſurvey of his eſtate, 
Jacomo was in raptures at the happy ty- 
dings, and counting out twenty ducats 
preſented them to Florio, as a reward for 
his good ſervices. He ſpent the re- 
mainder of the day in adjuſting himſelf 
in a garb, ſuitable to the character he 
was to repreſent, 
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Giles de Palumbo having tranſacted 
his buſineſs in the country in a much 
ſhorter time than he had expected, hap- 
pened to return juſt time enough to pre- 
vent his being inveſted with the order of 
cuckoldom. He was not a little ſurpri- 
zed at his arrival, to find his ſpouſe dreſ- 
ſed out in all the finery, and magnifi- 
cence of a new married bride, and the 
bed- chamber decorated in the moſt ſump- 
tuous manner, fit to receive even the 
Doge himſelf. Not being able to ſolve 
this riddle, he applied to Lorenza for an 
eclairciſſment, who very ingenuouſly told 
him the whole affair, and recommended 
to him to return thanks to heaven, that 
ſo great a ſaint as ſaint John, would gra- 
ciouſly deign to honour their houſe with 
his preſence, and eſteem it a favour to 
enjoy the leavings of her huſband. Pa- 
lumbo upon hearing this impertinent nar- 
rative, ſoon perceived that ſome one had 
been 
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been tampering with his wife, and in- 
tended to take advantage of her ſimpli- 


city: but as he entertained not the leaſt 


ſuſpicion of her virtue, and was fully 
convinced that nothing but her extream 
credulity could have led her into an er- 
ror, which had like to have coſt him ſo 
dear, he attempted to convince her by 
dint of reaſon, that it was all a vile im- 


poſition, calculated by ſome villain with 


a ſiniſter intent of triumphing over her 
honour. But all the arguments he made 
uſe of availed nothing: Lorenza was well 
aſſured it was Saint John; and when ſne 
found her huſband reſolved to deny him 
admittance, ſhe burſt into tears, caſt 
herſelf at his feet, and beſeeched him not 
to oppoſe their mutual happineſs, and 
perhaps ruin both her and himſelf, by 


affronting ſo great a Saint. Palumbo 


finding every argument prove ineffectual, 


and concluding, upon ſecond thoughts, 
9 that. 
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that it would be more expedient to oppoſe 
ſtratagem to ſtratagem, detect the fictiti- 
ous Saint, and chaſtiſe him as he deſer- 
ved, feigned to comply with the deſires 
of his ſpouſe, and told her that in order 
to leave her full liberty of receiving the 
Saint 1n what manner ſhe thought proper, 


he would leave the houſe to her care for 


that night, and go to that of one of his 
friends, where he could command a bed. 
Lorenza was in extaſy to think ſhe 
had carried her point: and as ſoon as her 
huſband's back was turned, went up to 
her bed-chamber; where ſhe waited 
with great devotion the coming of the 
Saint. 


About eleven o'clock (being the hour 
that had been agreed upon) Tacomo 
came, according to his appointment, 
_ cloathed in ſuch veſtments as painters are 
generally wont to depicture Saint John. 

| Lorenza 
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Lorenza received him, upon her knees, 
with marks of the ſincereſt devotion and 
reſpect. Giles de Palumbo was during 
this ſcene upon the watch : for he had 
communicated the adventure to a friend 
he could confide in, who readily promi- 
fed to yield him all the aſſiſtance in his 


power, in conſequence of which Palum- 
bo had diſguiſed himſelf in ſuch an habit 


as they are wont to delineate Saint Peter, 


with a grey peruke, a long beard, and 
a bunch of keys hanging at his girdle. 
In this pleaſant equipage he ſallied out 
accompanied by his friend, having each 
of them had the precaution to tuck a 
great cudgel under their garments. Pa- 


lumbo having waited ſome time near his 


own houſe, ſaw Iacomo go in, and pre- 
ſently after followed him; when after 
having furniſhed his friend with two 


lighted flambeaux, he marched up in 


great pomp to the bed-chamber of his 
wite, 


17 
wife, where he found Saint John juſt go- 
ing to enter upon the buſineſs that 
brought him there. © What miſcreant 
is this,” exclaims Palumbo, © that 
« dares contaminate the bed deſtined for 
the prince of apoſtles ?” Lorenza, 
quite thunderſtruck, anſwered that it 
was Saint John, He hes,” replies Pa- 
jumbo, “ like an impoſter as he is. I am 
« Saint Peter, here are the keys of Pa- 
« radiſe which I carry at my girdle ; how 
then could he have got out without my 
« knowledge? *twas I, my charmer, 
« who ſent to let you know that, van- 
« quiſhed by your ſuperior excellence, 
J would come this night to taſte the 
« {weets of love and beauty, incircled 
«© in your arms; and this traitor here 
has endeavoured to ſupplant me, and 
* occupy a place in which I, the great- 
« eſt of ſaints, place my glory; but PI 
teach him to jeſt with a ſaint of my 
quality, 
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* quality, who can bind and unbind in 
* heaven as upon earth:“ ſo ſaying, he 
took out his cudgel, and his friend ha- 
ving depoſited his flambeau on the ta- 
ble did the like, and gave poor Saint 
John ſuch a diſcipline as he little expec- 
ted to have met with, who, finding his 


- plot was diſcovered, fled for it as faſt as 


his legs would carry him. Lorenza who 
as readily took her huſband for Saint Pe- 
ter, as ſhe had the other for Saint John, 
went upon her marrow bones and aſked 
his pardon. Palumbo commanded her 
to ariſe, gave her his benediction, and, 
having diſmiſſed his friend, went to bed 
with her in quality of Saint Peter, whom 
Lorenza found no better a workman than 
Giles de Palumbo her huſband, and re- 
mained in thoſe ſentiments till the 
next morning, when Palumbo unde- 
ceived her. Lorenza was extreamly 


aſhamed and confuſed, to think ſhe had 
been 


CAS. 
been ſo groſsly duped, and took a firm 


reſolution not to be ſo credulous for the 
future. 


a | Vol. II, E 


THE DOCTOR THE DISEASE. 
A NOVEL. 


I T cannot be denied but that love rules 
with abſolute ſway over the hearts of 
thoſe whom he hath rendered tributaries 
to his empire, and that, to gain the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fair object for whom he 
hath inflamed their ſouls with the ſofteſt 
and moſt pleaſing of paſſions, he urgeth 
them to put every expedient in practice, 
that may conduce to the obtaining the 
fruition of their wiſhes; tears, ſighs, 
com- 
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complaints, intreaties, ſubmiſſions, ad- 


vances, nothing is ſuffered to be omit- 


ted that may tend to the glory of love, 
and the welfare of his ſubjects: ſo that 
when once the little god hath extended 
his dominion over an heart, nothing can 
withſtand the lovely conqueror; neither 
pride, indifference, or reſiſtance can long 
make head againſt him, and every at- 
tempt to oppoſe him proves weak, and 
abortive: even reaſon with all her boaſt- 
ed authority proves incapable of delive- 
ring from its Thraldom, the heart that 


all- conquering love hath rendered his. 


captive; eſpecially when the object which 
love makes ule of to enſnare our liberty, 
becomes, from the poſſeſſion of number- 
leſs amiable qualifications, worthy of a 
real attachment. We might quote num- 
berleſs examples, to convince thoſe who 
may doubt the truth of what we have 
advanced, but the hiſtory of Theodoſia, 
Ra E 2 which 
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which we are about to relate, ſhall ſuf- 
fice for the preſent. 


Theodoſia lived in a certain city of 
Holland, famous for the ſiege it ſuſtained 
againſt the Spaniards, during the time 
of the firſt troubles in that country. Her 
father and mother who had neglected 
ſettling her in marriage, not only becauſe 


ſhe was an only child of whom they were 


doatingly fond, and could not think of 
parting with, but alſo, becauſe ſhe had 
always ſeemed to expreſs more indiffe- 


rened than inclination for that ſtate, died 


ſome ſhort time after each other. The- 
odoſia, who was of age at the time 
of their death, came into poſſeſſion of a 


very plentiful fortune; and having chang- 


ed her reſolutions with regard to matri- 
mony, reſolved (ſince ſhe found herſelf 
now in a ſtate of independency and miſ- 
treſs of her own actions) not to let the- 
prime 


>” . 
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prime of her youth and beauty ſlip ax ay, 
without uniting her deſtiny to that of 
ſome youth of merit, whoſe virtues and 
perſon ſhould find moſt favour in her eye. 
Love had at firſt no ſhare in this deſign, 
nor had he any ſhare in the forming of 
it: the only motive that urged the fair 
Theodoſia to change her condition was, 
the critical circumſtances in which ſhe 
found herſelf ſituated, having no relati- 
on living, and very few acquaintance, 
which obliged her to lead a life quite ſo- 
litary and retired, which was not very 
plealing to a young lady of a chearful diſ- 
poſition, fond of ſocial converſe, and 
other innocent amuſements : her chief 
inducement therefore to marry was, the 
opportunity ſhe would thereby gain of 
being introduced into the world, and in- 
larging the circle of her acquaintance ; 
and having no particular inclination for 


one man more than for another, all men 
1 were 


j 


1 
were equally indifferent to her; ſo that 
all ſhe ſought for was merit in an agreea- 
ble perſon, without being at all ſollici- 
rous in what particular perſon thoſe qua- 
lifications ſhould unite. 


Theodoſia had never been without ad- 
mirers: her youth, her beauty, and 
numberleſs amiable qualifications com- 
bining to render her at once the object of 
defire and eſteem, had engaged many 
young gentlemen to pay their addreſſes 
to her. As the refuſal of her parents, 
and her own declaration that ſhe would 
never marry in their life-time, had obli- 
ged them to deſiſt from continuing their 
ſuit, the firſt months of mourning were 
ſcarcely paſſed, when they began again 
to renew their viſits, and addreſs their 
fair miſtreſs with redoubled ardour : 
each of them made uſe of all the rhetoric 
he was maſter of, to render her ſenſible 


of 
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of the-ſincerity of his paſſion, and the 
conſtancy of his flame. They practiſed, 
or at leaſt they endeavoured to put in 
practice every thing, which they imagi- 
ned moſt capable of turning the ballance 
in their favour: but all their labours 
were productive of no fruits: their ad- 
dreſſes were received by Theodoſia, with 
the utmoſt coldneſs, and reſerve; nor 
could all their gallantry avail, to make 
the leaſt impreſſion on her heart. Love 
reſeryed her to play a part, far different 
from that of an idol receiving che inſenſe 
and adoration of all mankind : ſhe her- 
ſelf was doomed to become a ſuppliant 
in her turn, and make thoſe advances, 
which her ſex are accuſtomed to receive. 


From the time that Theodoſia had 
formed the deſign of chuſing herſelf 
a ſpouſe, ſhe had caſt her eyes upon all 
the young gentlemen of that city, who, 


E 4 for 
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for their diſtinguiſhed merit, were moſt 


in eſteem with the ladies; but none of 
them were ſo fortunate as to find favour 
in her ſight. All the proteſtations of 
love, fidelity, and conſtancy, which they 
were ſo very laviſh of, appeared to her 


to ſavour more of compliment, than of 


reality; which was not the character ſhe 
was in queſt of. A lover more ſincere 
than prodigal, of florid ſpeeches and pro- 
teſtations was the ſpouſe with whom ſhe 
would have wiſhed to unite her deſtiny ; 
and provided he were a man of virtuous 
character, capable of loving a wife with 
tenderneſs and conſtancy, ſhe would 
have preferred him to any other, al- 
though he had nor boaſted fo great bril- 
liancy of wit, and vivacity of ſentiment, 
as thoſe who generally carried their point 
with the thoughtleſs of her lex, prefera- 
bly to the man of ſober ſenſe, and ſound 


Judgement. 
23 One 
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One day that Theodoſia happened to 
be in company with ſome perſons of her 


| own ſex, the diſcourſe. turned upon the 7 
young gentlemen of the city. Every _ 


lady delivered freely her ſentiments of. 
thoſe, whom ſhe was acquainted with: 
their conduct, their addreſs, their wit, 


underwent à very ſtrict ſcrutiny. Some 


of them became, conſequently, the ob- 
jects of praiſe and eſteem; others of 
contempt and ridicule. This lady would 
admire the free, eaſy addreſs of ſome 
gentleman of her acquaintance, while her 
neighbour was launching out into the 
moſt extravagant encomiums on the wit, 
and good ſenſe of another; and a third, 


differing with them in ſentiments, found 


the addreſs of the firſt too familiar, and 
cavalier like; and the wit of the latter 
very quaint, and inſipid. Among the 


many on whom the hinge of converſation 


turned, Leander was not forgotten, He 
YR was 


L 82 ] | 
was a young gentleman, native of that 
city, and had taken up his diploma in 
medicine ſome months, Every lady in 
company concurred unanimouſly, to re- 

_ preſent him as a young man of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed merit, who poſſeſſed athou- 
ſand good qualities: diligent, ſenſible, 
irreproachable in his conduct, and of the 
molt unſpotted integrity. They were 
alſo as unanimous in paſſing the higheſt 
encomiums on his knowledge and capa- 
city 1n his profeſſion : though rhey could 
not but condemn his too conſtant attach- 
ment to his ſtudies, which rendered him 
too diffident in the company of the fair 
ſex, where he was very ſeldom ſeen : and 
indeed ſeemed induſtriouſly to avoid 
their converſe. The ladies ſaid many 
pleaſant things upon the ſubject of his 
timidity, after which the converſation 

A | changed to other matters, k 
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As ſoon as Theodoſia returned home. 
ſhe called to mind what ſhe had heard. 
and her imagination, filled with {o many 
various objects, repreſented to her al! 
the different perſons whoſe conduct had 
been {ſcrutinized in her preſence ; and as 
ſhe was till determined upon chuſing an 
huſband for herſelf, ſhe examined with 
great attention their different characters, 
and compared them with each other; 
yet, according to the portrait that had 
been made of them, ſhe could not find 
one among them adorned with thoſe va- 
luable qualifications which ſhe could 
wiſh to have found in an huſband. Lean- 
der at length preſented himſelf to her 
imagination : ſhe called to mind every 
thing that ſhe had heard ſaid of him; and 
that diffidence which had ſubjected him 
to the ridicule of the company, appeared 
to her in quite a different light, and ren- 
dered him ſtill more the object of her 

eſteem, 
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eſteem. She compared the elogiums 
which the company had beſtowed on 
him, with what they had faid in com- 
mendation of the others, and ſoon found 
that the ſcale of merit preponderated 
greatly in his favour. Theſe conſidera- 
tions carried her fo far, that ſhe began 
to feel a dawning prejudice in his favour, 
for which ſhe was not able to aſſign any 
reaſon. She reſolved to find out ſome 
expedient of ſeeing him herſelf; and in 
the mean time to endeavour to inform 
herſelf more particularly concerning him. 
The next day ſhe made further enquiry 
among others of her acquaintance, who 
all joined in confirming what ſhe had 
heard before, Nothing now remained, 
but to prove, by ocular demonſtration, 
whether his perſon was as agreeable 
as had been repreſented. It was not 
long before Theodoſia had an opportu- 
nity of being in his company ; being = 
vice 
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vited to the nuptials of a near relation of 
his, who married a young lady with 
whom ſhe was intimately acquainted : 
there ſhe had an opportunity of ſeeing 
him; and finding his perſon ſuch as ſhe 
could have wiſhed it, ſhe would have 
been very glad if his diffidence had not 
hindered his obſerving the deference ſhe 


paid to his merit. *Twas in vain that 


ſhe favoured him with particular marks 
of diſtinction, directing her diſcourſe 
always to him, aſking him a thouſand 
queſtions, accompanied with the ſofteſt 
air of languiſhment that love could 
inſpire ; his replies were ſtill laconic, 
though juſt, and accompanied with the 
greateſt good-breeding and politeneſs ; 
but he ſeemed to be intirely inſenſible of 
the partial diſtinction Theodoſia favour- 
ed him with. This indifference, or dif- 
fidence, chagrined Theodoſia not a lit- 
tle : ſhe feared this behaviour of his 

5 would 
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would reduce her to the neceſſity of ma- 
king further advances; for ſhe was 


firmly reſolved to render him ſenſible of 
the ſentiments ſhe entertained or him. 
Alas,“ would ſhe ſay to herſelf, ** 1s it 
< poſſible that any man can carry indiffe- 
* rence or diffidence ſo far? but am 
„ I not deceived in my ſurmiſes? does 


not his behaviour rather proceed from 


%a contempt of what 1s offered him; 
and does he not hold too mean an opi- 
© nion of an heart over which he can 


cc gain ſo cheap A victory ? however,” 


added ſhe, © I am determined to try 
« how far he will carry this inſenſibility, 
or diffidence, for time can only diſco- 
« ver from which of thoſe motives that 
e coldneſs proceeds, which ſerves but 
« the more to inflame my heart: but 
„let it proceed from which it will, if I 


cannot bring him to an immediate ex- 
* planation, I will think of other me- 


* thodꝭ 
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« thods to diſcover his real ſentiments, 
and what I have to hope or to fear.“ 
In time the company withdrew, after ha- 
ving ſpent the greateſt part of the night 
in feaſting, and merriment ; and every 
body having retired to their own houſe, 
thought of nothing but conſecrating the 
remaining hours of the night to the 
peaceful divinity of ſleep, Theodoſia 
alone excepted. That lady was too much 
taken up with muſing upon her amour, 


to be capable of taſting the ſweets that 


deity diſpenſes. She conſumed the reſt 
of the night revolving in her mind the in- 
difference or diffidence of Leander, and 
in thinking of ſome expedient to render 
him ſenſible of the paſſion ſhe entertained 
for him. Yet ſhe was incapable of deter- 
mining on any thing : her paſſion had 
not yet arrived to ſuch a pitch of violence 
as to oblige her to declare it herſelf ; ſhe 
reſolved, therefore, to wait with patience 

the 
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the effects her charms ſhould produce; 
in hopes that Leander would ſoon pay 
that homage, which none but himſelf 
had ever yet refuſed ; and would ſoon be 
brought to offer her an heart of his own 
accord, the poſſeſſion of which ſhe ſo ar- 
dently wiſhed for. She put in practice 
with great prudence the ſcheme ſhe had 
determined on: ſhe omitted no coſt, © or 
pains to ſet off her beauty to the greateſt 
advantage, and fraught her brilliant eyes 
with a ſofter languiſh whenever ſhe turned 
them to Leander, or addreſſed her diſ- 
courſe to him ; but always proceeded with 
the moſt circumſpectious caution, leſt 
any one beſides himſelf ſhould take no- 
tice of it. But her innocent artifice pro- 
ved vain and fruitleſs: Leander ſeem- 
ed quite ignorant of the language of the 
eyes, and as inſenſible as ever to the 
charms of Theodoſia, as far at leaſt as that 
lady 
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lady was capable of Judging from his be- 


| haviour, | 
| 


The fair Theodoſia was thoroughly 


diſappointed and perplexed at this con- 
duct of Leander's. Sometimes ſhe thought 
ſhe did not go far enough, at other 


times ſhe reproached herſelf with making 


too direct advances : on the one hand ſhe 
was apprehenſive of giving room for cen- 
ſure, and expoſing her reputation to the 
virulent tongue of malice; and, on the 
other hand, ſhe feared that ſne muſt re- 
ſolve either to declare her ſentiments 


without reſerve, or run the riſk of loſing 


the man without whom ſhe could not 
expect to be happy. She was a long 
time agitated with theſe cruel thoughts, 
ſtill incapable of reſolving how ſhe would 
or how ſhe ought to act. What,” ſaid 
ſhe, *have I not yet been explicit enough, 
« has not my conduct given him plain 

« hints 
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„ hints that I love him? Is it poſſible 
„that he can have been ſo blind as not to 
„have read a paſſion, depictured too 
„ plainly in my eyes; in my every gel- 
ture? Is he not ſatisfied with the ad- 
% yances I have made him? does he ex- 
e pect that my lips ſhould confirm the 
<* violence of the flame with which I 
e conſume for his ſake, and put it in his 
* power to triumph in my weakneſs, and 
<* treat me with contempt, and diſdain ? 
e but what do I ſay? he cannot but have 
e taken notice of my love for him; but 
&« he flights my paſſion, and this is the 
“fatal cauſe of his ſilence. Yet he does 
* not fail to treat me with the greateſt 
* reſpe&t upon all occaſions; and has 
e ſeemed even to expreſs ſome eſteem 
for my merit: from whence can this 
« proceed? may he not poſſibly love 
<« me, and decline acquainting me with 
his paſſion, through fear of offending 
me t 


. 
*«* me? I have ſome reaſon to think that 


* may be the caſe. He is naturally 
* timorous and difident; perhaps he 


« dares not indulge the thought that he 


“js beloved by me. Love is a ſelf tor- 
* menter ; how can I be aſſured but that 
Leander entertains for me the ſame ſen- 


© timents as I do for him? at leaſt I have 


* as much reaſon to believe one as the 
* other ; ſince one is no more impoſſible 
„ than the other.” Thus did the embar- 
raſſed Theodoſia argue with herſelf. She 


paſſed ſome months in this ſituation. - 


This minute ſhe was ready to declare her 
flame; the next ſhe altered her reſolution. 
Sometimes, imagining that it was through 
contempt that he took no notice of the 
advances ſhe made him ſhe reſolved to 
abandon him, nor ever more indulge a 
tender thought for one who {lighted her 
| paſſion ; but that thought quickly gave 


place to others .more favourable to Le- 
; ander. 
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ander. Thus a continual war raged in 


her breaſt : ſhe would, and ſhe would 
not; but at length love, like an 
impetuous torrent, carried all before 
him, and made her reſolve to de- 
clare her paſſion to the youth beloved. 
The means ſhe ſhould makeuſe of to make 
this declaration gave her no little trou- 


ble: in every expedient ſhe could project 


ſhe found new difficulties ariſe, which 
ſhe thought inſuperable. Firſt ſhe de- 
termined upon writing to him, but then 


ſhe feared leſt the letter falling into other 


hands, ſhe ſhould become the object of 
public raillery ; beſides, uncertain in 
what manner Leander would receive this 
declaration, ſhe had reaſon to apprehend 
that he might reject her ſuit, and ex- 
poſe her to the ridicule of her acquain- 
tance, Another time ſhe thought it 
would be more expedient to get ſome 
female acquaintance to make the diſco- 


very; 
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very ; but then ſhe could not prevail 


upon herſelf to diſcover her ſentiments 


to a third perſon. After having well 


- conſidered every method ſhe could think 


of, ſhe choſe that of ſpeaking to him 
herſelf : „for, ſaid ſhe, * if he ſhould 
e reject my ſuit, he will have no witneſs 
©« to enable him to boaſt of the adven- 
ture; therefore, the worſt that can 
happen me, will be the mortification 
of being refuſed to my face.” Bur, 
added ſhe, © it 1s poſſible, either that 
* he may love me, or that the advanta- 
*© geous propoſals I can make him will 
ebe conſiderable enough to ballance 
“him on the ſide of intereſt; though he 
£© ſhould remain inſenſible to the ſofter 


* paſſion of love”. Having thus con- 
cluded, ſhe diſpatched a ſervant to Le- 


ander, with a billet, by which ſhe inform- 
ed him, that ſhe was very much indiſpo- 
ſed, and ſhould be glad if he would fa- 


vour 
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vour her with a viſit, and preſcribe ſuch 


medicines as he ſhould judge moſt effec- 


tual to recover her from the malady ſhe 
laboured under. Leander, having read 
the note, ſent back word, that he would 
attend at the hour ſhe had appointed. 
During this interval, Theodoſia was ſo 
ſtrongly agitated between love, hope, 
and fear, that ſhe was under no great 


difficulty in counterfeiting an indiſpoſi- 


tion. The uneaſineſs that ſhe under- 
went, in the cruel incertitude of ſucceſs, 
gave an emotion to her blood little dif- 


ferent from that cauſed by a fever, 


ſo that no one could entertain the leaſt 


ſuſpicion of the truth. Leander came 
punctually to his time, and was con- 


ducted to her chamber, where Theodo- 
ſia diſcovered to him the real cauſe of 
her indiſpoſition; and the young phyſi- 
cian, who was far from being ſo inſen- 
ſible as ſhe had imagined, met with ſuch 


happy 
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happy and rapid ſucceſs, that, by the 
aſſiſtance of a few words, pronounced in 
the moſt tender and engaging manner, 
he reſtored the love-fick Theodoſia to 
her priſtine health. It will be needleſs 
to repeat all the tender ſentiments that 
were mutually exchanged between the 
two lovers: let it ſuffice, that Leander, 
who had for ſome time paſt ſuſpected 


that the extraordinary compliments ſhe 
paid to his merit were ſomething more 


than the effects of bare civility, ſpared 


her the trouble of continuing the narra- 


tive ſhe had begun, and which ſhe could 
not proceed in without much emotion, 
by the moſt paſſionate and reſpectful 
aſſurances he gave her of his love. He 
aſſured her, that the dread of incurring 
her diſpleaſure was the only motive that 
had affixed the ſeal of ſilence on his lips, 
and that his boſom had long felt for her 
the pureſt ſentiments of a ſincere paſſion. 


He 
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He added, that he looked upon himſelf 
as the happieſt man in the world, that 
his paſſion, far from proving diſpleaſing 
to the lovely object to whom it owed its 
riſe, met with a flame in her breaſt ſo 
ſimilar to his own: he concluded with 
aſſuring her, that he ſhould ever retain a 
grateful ſenſe of the confidence ſhe had 
honoured him with, and that the con- 
ſtancy of his love ſhould be equal to the 
duration of his life; and that he would 
endeavour to convince her by his conduct 
that if he did not merit ſuch a profuſion 
of love and tenderneſs as ſhe had been 
pleaſed to beſtow upon him, that, at leaſt, 
he was not totally unworthy. The lo- 
vers took leave of each other, after hav- 
ing exchanged repeated vows of loving 
each other with an eternal and unaltera- 
ble flame. Some ſhort time after they 
were united in the gentle bands of mar- 
r1age, to taſte thoſe pure, thoſe refined 
pleaſures 


Fart} | 
pleaſures, which none can form an idea 
of, but thoſe whoſe boſoms are warmed 
by the ſame generous and exalted paſſion, 
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THE ROSARY. 
FTADCE 


A Certain Spaniard who, like the ge- 
nerality of his ſuperſtitious countrymen, 
placed religion in outward ſhew, and ce- 
remony, not in the inward ſenſations, 
and overflowings of the heart ; and who 
meaſured a man's piety and religion by 
the dimenſions of his prayer book, and 
the length of his Roſary; happening 


One 


Roſary, a long ſtring of beads, with a con- 
ſecrated medal of ſome ſaint at the bottom; made 
uſe of by Roman catholics ; who for every prayer 
drop a bead till they come to the end, and then 
kiſs the medal. 
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one day to meet a friend who held oſten- 


tatious and ridiculous ceremonies in ab- 
horrence, after other diſcourſe told him, 


he was ſurprized to find that a man of his 


good ſenſe, and ſober life, who made 
profeſſion of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and frequented the ſacrament, and other 
offices of the church, ſhould be ſo want- 


ing in devotion; and aſſured him, that if 


he ſhould happen to die 1n any orthodox 


country, where he was not known, the 


inhabitants would never ſuffer his body 
to be inhumed in conſecrated ground, 
but would caſt him out to rot in a ditch, 
among Jews and Heretics, to the utter 


deſtruction of his precious foul. His 


friend, amazed at an imputation which 
he ſo little deſerved, and conſcious of the 


uprightneſs and ſincerity of his heart, 
aſked him what reaſon he had for impu- 


ting acrime to him, the very thought of 


which no one could have a greater hor- 
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rour of, or hold in greater deteſtation 
than he did? “ becauſe,” replied the 
other, © I never ſee you make uſe either 
<* of a prayer book, or of a roſary when 
* you go to mals; from whence I natu- 
e rally enough infer, that you never ſay 
your prayers.” *© Your conſequence 
then is erroneous, and ill-founded, 
« fir, P11 aſſure you,” replied his friend, 


for in the firſt place, as to a prayer 


© book, I have no manner of occaſion 
« for one, becauſe my memory is ſo 
« faithful, that I retain the whole ſervice 
of the church by heart; and for a ro- 
« ſary I have till leſs occaſion, for my 
e wife is ſo very ſpare, and Jean, that J 
can with the greateſt eaſe count all her 
ce bones, particularly thoſe of her back, 


« by which, every night of my life, as 


« ſoon as I am in bed, I ſay my roſary.“ 
„And pray, fir,” demands the other 
| (who 


* 
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(who tho' a zealot was a man of wit and 


humour) “ when you get to the end of 
your roſary, do you kiſs the medal.“ 


THE WAN TO KNOW IT. 


I a certain village, not many miles 
diſtant from his majeſty's -good city of 
London, lived a middle aged gentleman 
of competent fortune, who urged, either 
by the frailty of the fleſh, the deſire of 
poſterity, or the comfortable proſpect of 
having a careful nurſe to attend him in 
his old age, reſolved to enter into that 
holy and deſirable ſtate, called matri- 
mony (as it is corruptly read) but which 
the learned aſſure us ought to be read, 

| and 
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and wrote, matter of money : he there- 


fore jogg'd it up to town, in order to 
pay his devotions at the altar of Hymen. 


His bags, well repleniſhed with that uni- 


verſal idol to which all men bend the 
knee, and which in ſome countries wor- 


ſhipped in the ſhape of a calf, in others 


of a ſnake, is in this dear iſland of Albion 
adored under the form of a molten head 
ſoon recommended him to the father of a 
young lady of great beauty, and genteel 
fortune. Twas in vain that the young tit, 
who had no manner of inclination to be 
yoked ſo unequally, expoſtulated wit! 


the old gentleman, and quoted ſeveral 


paſſages from novels and romances, to 
aſſert the freedom and liberty that love 1s 
intitled to, and without which that god 


can no more ſubſiſt, than a fiſh out of 


water; and prove to him that parity in 


years and in diſpoſitions, were two requi- 


ſites to the forming of happy marriages, 
E 4 the 
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the old don was poſitive, and poor Flir- 
tilla was obliged to comply; conſoling 
herſelf in the hopes ſhe entertained, of 
being better able to battle it with her 


hobbernol (for ſo ſhe had nick-named her 


intended) when ſhe got him down in the 
country, than ſhe could with her tvran- 
nical old father in town. 


Hobbernol (for ſince the lady re-chriſt- 
ned him ſo &en let him retain the name) 
having married Flirtilla, returned again 
to viſtt his houſhold gods. Poor Flir- 
tilla found now to her ſorrow, that ſhe 


had (like the-fabled aſs) loſt by changing 


her maſter. Hobbernol was not only 
ſurly and moroſe, but had alſo a ſtrong 
tincture of jealouſy in his diſpoſition, ſo 
that he watched every motion of hig 
wifes's with the eye of an Argus; 
would never ſuffer her a moment from his 
fight, or permit her to converſe with any 


thing 
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thing that wore breeches, except himfelf. 
All the remonſtrances that poor Flirtilla 
could make againſt this hard uſage pro- 
ved vain: he did nought but ſermonize 
from morning to nicht upon the frailty 
of women, who, he ſaid, were always 
ſure to ſtumble, unleſs the huſband kept 
a tight rein. This conduct of Hobber- 
nol ſo alienated the affections of his 


ſpouſe, that ſhe breathed nothing but 


revenge, glorious revenge; and took a 
firm reſolution to try what fort of a figure 
the head of her Hobbernol would cut, 
adorned with a ſpreading pair of antlers, 
which ſhe was fully reſolved to procure 
him the firſt favourable opportunity 
that ſhould offer. 


One Sunday as Flirtilla was going to 
church, with her huſband at her heels, 
for he would not for the: world have 
truſted her chere alone, the lord of the 

5 manor, 
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manor, an handſome young fellow (not 
five and twenty) happened to caſt his 


eyes on her. He was immediately ſtruck 
with the attractive ſplendor of her charms, 


and thought to himſelf, © ſurely this can 
< be no other than the fair Flirtilla; 


* whoſe beauty I have heard ſuch high 
* encomiums of; and indeed, I muſt 
* confeſs that dame fame hath for once 
* deviated from her uſual cuſtom, and 
far from over-rating her perfections, 
* hath enviouſly placed them on a far 
lower level than they deſerve.” He 
was confirmed in his ſuſpicions that it 
could be no other than herſelf when he 


beheld her Argus dangling after her, 


in whoſe looks he could plainly read the 
jealouſy that tormented his ſoul. The 
young ſquire, however, who thought 
that the huſband's treatment of his wife, 


would inſure him a pretty eaſy conqueſt, 


reſotved, though he might not be per- 
| | mitted 
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mitted to enter into diſcourſe with her, 
to ſpeak a word or two en paſſant, and as 
ſoon as he came up with her whiſpered 
in her ear: © fair creature, I love you.” 
« So do I you,” replied Flirtilla. I1ob- 
bernol, though he was too far behind to 
hear what the ſquire had ſaid to her, 
ſtept in juſt time enough to hear the an 
ſwer ſhe made him, and prevent any 
further diſcourſe between them, 


As ſoon as the parſon, impatient to 
trim the ſmoaking ſirloin and its concos 
mitant pudding had hurried over his 
ſcantling of right orthodox, Hobbernol 
decamped with his wife, with all the 
expedition poſſible, leſt the ſquire ſhould 
attempt another confabulation. As ſoon 
as he got home he began to take madam 
to taſk; and inſiſted upon knowing what 
the ſquire had ſaid to her. Lord, my 

dear, you certainly dream,”.cries Flir-. 
| tilla, 
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tilia, © the ſquire never ſpoke a word to 
to me as I am a chriſtian; but you 
* are ſo jealous, and ſuſpicious always, 

** a body has not a moment's comfort of 


one's hte.” The pretty innocent,“ 


cries Hobbernol; * ſo, I ſuppoſe I am 
not to give any manner of credit either 
to my own eyes, or to my own ears: 
** fee, madam, it fignifies nothing at- 
* tempting to ſhuffle and equivocate , 
J heard him ſay ſomething to you, 


though I was not near enough ro dil- 


e tinguiſh what it was he ſaid, and I am 


determined to be ſatisfied what paſſed 


between you.” „Oh dear heart! now 
] recollect I believe he did aſk me what 
&* o'clock it was,” replies Flirtilla. **Hob- 
© bernol immediately repeated to him- 


« ſelf; what o'clock is it? ſo do I you; - 


e that could never have been thequeſtton; 
« K- ds, huſiey,” cries he, “ you have 
« ;mpoſed upon me, for J am very cer. 
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r rain that was not what he ſaid to you.” 
e bleſs me,” replies Flirtilla, “ I do re. 
«© member now, he aiked me whether [ 
„had a prayer book.” The hufband 
again repeated: have you got a prayer 
book? ſo do J you; the anſwer does 
60 not tally at all with the queſtion. 
* That was not what he ſaid, madam” 


cries the enraged Hobbernol, „do not 


e tantalize me thus, but think again, 
« and take heed not to move my choler 
e by attempting to impoſe upon me, for 
e] muſt infiſt upon knowing what paſ- 
e ſed.” Plirtilla continued telling him 
juſt what came uppermoſt; and Hob- 


bernol ſtill trying tllem upon his touch- 
ſtone, found they were not ſterling, 
which put him into ſuch a fury, that ta- 


king up an horlewhip that lay near at 
hand, he threatened to make her under- 
go a very ſevere diſcipline unleſs ſhe 
immediately gave him the ſatisfaction he 


re- 
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required. Flirtilla had recourſe to tears, 


and expoſtulatious, but Hobbernol ſtill 
remained poſitive, and had even uplifted 
his horſewhip, when the diſtreſſed dam- 
fel finding it in vain to contend againſt 
ſuperiour power, and deſpairing of any 
knight errand to reſcue her from his ty- 
ranny, reſolved to tell the truth; after a 
capitulation upon honourable terms. 


„My dear,” quoth ſhe, if you will 


e promiſe not to be angry with me, I'll 
<«« diſcloſe the whole truth this moment.” 
. Hobbernol having promiſed, why 
then,“ quoth ſhe, © he called me fair 


« creature, and ſaid that he loved me,” 


Hobbernol repeated : fair creature J 
<« love you; ſo do I you. Devil take it,” 
quoth he, the cap fits but too well.“ 


THE 


. 


THE MISTAKE RECTIFIED. 
A TALE 


Ar the ſign of the Cat and Cucum- 
ber, near Carnaby-market, lived a pub- 
lican of good repute, named Toby Tun- 
nel: a mighty honeſt, facetious, good- 
natured fort of fellow, whoſe memory 
will ever remain dear to every well-wiſher 


of that patriotic and true Britiſh knight, 


fir John Barleycorn. Indeed this wor- 
thy wight had but one failing, which 
was this: he had, by long practice, deep 
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fuclhi perfection in frothing his cans, that 
he uſed, to his own glory and emolu- 
ment, to make a pint of drink go as far 
as your queaſy-conſcienced publicans 
would a quart; then, with a ſmirk upon 
his countenance, entering the room : 
© maſters”, would he cry, this is one 
„of Toby's colliflowers: came, here's 
* my humble ſervice to you!” then con- 
ducting the veſſel to his lips, ſeemed to 
all appearance to {wig an hearty draught 
of the liquor, when at the ſame time he 
did not touch a drop; by which contri- 
vance he found the method of benefiting 
his houſe, without the leaſt prejudice to 
his own conſtitution. By this, and other 
arts incident to his profeſſion, ſuch as 
chalking two for one, forgeting to put 
ſpirits into his punch, when he found his 
gueſts pretty far gone, in tender regard 
to their welfare, and other ſlights of the 
fame kind, which the reader may guefs 
| at, 
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at, without being a conjurer. Toby had, 
in the ſpace of a few years, accumulated 
a pretty decent fortune, and at length 
determined, as he was far advanced into 
the deep vale of years, to decline buſi- 
neſs, and taſte the more tranquil ſweets 
of rural retirement. Toby had two 
daughters, fine buxom wenches, and 
girls of great accompliſhments too, con- 
ſidering they were the daughters of a 
publican, for they had both learned to 
dance, and to play upon the muſic as 
Toby called it, and had been brought 
up in ſo commendable a ſtate of idlenefs 
and diſſipation, that they knew too little 
of cookery to dreſs even a mutton- chop, 
and had too much pride and vanity to 
have done it, had they known how, ſo 
that their time was wholly taken up in- 
ſludying dreſs and romances, frequent- 
ing hops, going to new plays, and ridi- 
culing, among other gay flirts of their 
ac- 
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acquaintance, the induſtry and conomy 
of their parents. 


There was a good tight young fellow, 
lived in the neighbourhood, that had 
long caſt the eyes of affection upon 
Toby's eldeſt daughter, and who having 
lately come into poſſeſſion of a brace of 
hundreds by the death of an uncle, an 
aunt, or a grandmother, but which of 
the three we have not yet been able to 
learn, made ſome overtures to Tunnel, 
who readily cloſed with his propoſal, for | 
he thought that as he was going to leave 
off Buſineſs, and the young fellow ſeem- 


ed inclinable to take it up, he could not 


find a more convenient opportunity of 
ſettling his daughter to advantage, he 
therefore agreed to give up the leaſe of 
the houſe, the furniture and ſtock of 
liquors to his intended ſon- in- law, as a 
portion with his daughter. Matters be- 


ing 
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1 1 
ing brought to this criſis, nothing now 
remained to be done but to gain the 
girl's conſent, and fix a day for the cele- 
bration of the nuptials. Toby's daugh- 
ter, who longed to be her own miſtreſs, 
keep the key of the till, and be freed 
from the dominion of her father and 
mother, readily agreed to the match, 
and it was finally concluded upon by 
conſent of all parties, that the marriage 
ſnould be ſolemnized the enſuing Sun- 
day, and that Toby ſhould ſtay a month 
longer in the houſe, in order to make 
his ſon-in-law acquainted with the buſi- 
neſs, introduce him to the gueſts that 
frequented the houſe, and initiate him in 
certain myſteries, very neceſſary to be 
known by all publicans, who deſire to 
take a ſhort cut to the temple of for- 
tune. 
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The long wiſhed for day at length 
arrived, when the young couple attired 
in their beſt, went to church, where the 
parſon tied that curſed nooſe, which none 
but parſon death can looſe again. The 
day concluded with eating, drinking, 
fiddling, dancing, roaring, ranting, and 
other demonſtrations of feſtivity. When 
ſupper time drew near, it was agreed 
upon nem. con. that a freſh butt ſhould 
be broached for the accomodation of the 
gueſts, and Toby's ſon-in-law, who hap- 
pened to be a little pot-valiant, obtained 
leave to make his Coup d'Eſſai, and 
ſhew his dexterity in tapping a barrel. 
So down ſtairs he went, and the younger 
fiſter with him to hold the candle. Polly, 
thou wert a pretty wench: thy eyes were 
more radiant than the glittering ſtars, 
that illuminate the azure firmament, thy 
cheeks were as white as thy clean Sun- 
day ſmicket, and thy lips as red as a 

By boiled 


n 
boiled lobſter. No wonder then that 
the young tapſter, forgetful of his er- 


rand, and urged by the fumes of the 


generous liquor he had been quaffing, 
laid thee, not reſiſting, on the floor, and 
rifled thoſe charms without oppoſition, 


which a monarch might have feaſted on 


with pleaſure. Mrs. Tunnel growing at 
length impatient at their delay, and fear- 
ing ſome accident had happened to the 
barrel, through the inexperience of her 
ſon-in-law, hobbled down after them, 
like a notable houſewife as ſhe was, but 
how great was her ſurpriſe, when upon 
coming down ſhe found the youth ra- 
viſhed in extaſy, and her daughter lying 
in a trance. Mrs. Tunnel immediately 
fet up her pipes, and ran through the 
Billingſgate gamut with wonderful me- 


lody. Toby and his gueſts hearing the 


din, were coming down to enquire the 
occaſion of the uproar, when Mrs. Tun- 


nel | 
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nel thinking that in tenderneſs to her 4 
daughter's reputation it would be better 3 
to keep the affair ſecret, met them on 
the ſtairs. © La, my dear,” cries ſhe to 
Toby, © what do you think ? our awk- 
ward ſon-in-law has made a moſt woe- 
« ful miſtake, he has clapp'd the ſpig- 
got into the wrong barrel.” * Phoo! 
„ phoo ! cries Toby, is that all? 
« why if what he has tapp'd be not the 
thing, let him clap his ſpiggot into 
the right barrel that's all—the miſtake 
« is ſoon reKified.” The company now 
returned to the parlour, where they were 
as jovial as ever, and the younger ſiſter 
was very well content to think that ſhe 
had reaped where her ſiſter had ſown, 
and Toby's fon-in-law, it is to be pre- 
Amed, rectified his miſtake, and put 
his ſpiggot into the right barrel before 
the next morning. 


THE 
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THE BACON FLITCH. 


A TALE. 


In a little village, not far diſtant from 
the famous city of Paris, reſided a jolly 


parochial prieſt; a man of conſummate 


learning and much experience: for there 
was not one of his fraternity in the whole 


kingdom, that could boaſt greater know- 
ledge in the diffierent growths and fla- 
vours of the rich Burgundian grape, or 
more profound ſkill and erudition in the 
diſpoſition of an elegant entertainment. 


This worthy gentleman, unwilling to 


forego 


(120 
forego that laudable and generous cuſtom 
inſtituted by his predeceſſors, of living 
with greater hoſpitality at certain times 
of feſtivity in the year, had hung up a 
flitch of bacon in his hall (cured after 
a very curious and delicate manner) 
over which he intended to enjoy the 
company of a few ſelect friends the en- 
ſuing Eaſter. But the cruel fates had 
- otherwiſe ordained. A certain Carpen- 
ter, an inhabitant of the pariſh, paſſing 
by one day, and finding the hall windows 
open, and no-body in the way that might 
# detect him, ſtepped in, took down the 
| flitch, clapped it into his bag and de- 
| parted. At length, as Eaſter approach- 
F ed, the carpenter came to confeſs his 
; ſins to his paſtor; and after declaring his 

5 
| 
| 


other offences, * fir,” ſays he, I have 
« 2 fin that troubles me ſore, and lies 
« extremely heavy on my conſcience : 


« will you vouchſafe me our pardon * 
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*« I confeſs it-ingenuouſly ?” * undoubt- 


« edly friend,” cries the prieſt, © be not 
„ diſturbed, nor ſuffer your fears to de- 


% ter you from making a fincere and 


* candid confeſſion of all the fins you 
have been guilty of.” © Why then, 
e fir,” continued the poor fellow, *I 


© confeſs that I was the perſon who ſtole 


your bacon flitch, concerning which 
you make ſo great a clamour.” How, 
« friend, was it you then who committed 
« that robbery,”* cries the prieſt ! © yes, 
e fir,” replies the carpenter, ** but you 
e promiſed to pardon me; and I hope 
« you won't be worſe than your word.” 


« Aye.” reſumes the prieſt, © I did fo, 


but I cannot confirm your pardon, 
until you have made reſtitution.” 


alas! fir,” replies the carpenter, << 1 


« did not take it with an intention of 
&« keeping it by me, the flitch has been 


e demoliſhed long ſince.” © But though 
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« you are not able to reſtore my pro- 
e perty,”- ſays the prieſt, © you muſt at 
sat leaſt clear the reputgtion of many 
« perſons in this pariſh, whom I wrong- 


« fully ſuſpected.” I am very willing 


* ſo to do, fir,” replies the carpenter, 
provided you will be ſo good to in- 
« ſtruct me, what method I am to pur- 
« ſue for that purpoſe.” Why,“ ſays 
« the prieſt, “as ſoon as I have finiſhed 
e my ſermon, you ſhall aſcend the pulpit, 
and declare aloud to the congregation, 
« that I was miſtaken in letting fall my 
* ſuſpicions on any one elſe, ſince you 
e alone was the perſon that committed 
« the theft.“ 


The carpenter upon his return home, 
related what had paſſed between him 
and the prieſt to his wife. Why you 


& blockhead! you fool you!” exclaims 


the dame in a rage, is it poſſible you 
Ro can 
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&* can have been ſo ſtupid as to conſent 


to be the voluntary trumpeter of your 


« own ſhame, and entail a diſgrace upon 
« your family? why I'd make no more 


„ conſcience of purloining from a prieſt, 
than I would from a Jew, or a Turk.“ 
„Why, my dear, what you ſay is very 


right to be ſure,” quoth the carpenter, 
(for by the bye, the grey mare happened 
to be the better horſe) * but what re- 
« medy is there for it now?” Oh! if 
e that be all your concern,” replies ſhe, 


_« ceaſe to make yourſelf uneaſy: truſt 


for once to a woman's wit, and I'Il 
« tell you how you ſhall come off with 
« applauſe.” 


The enſuing Sunday, the carpenter 


trudged away to church. The good 
prieſt, as ſoon as he had cloſed Mis ſer- 
mon, addreſſed himſelf again to the con- 
gregation: © gentlemen,” ſays he, Mr. 

22 $5 Saw= 
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* Saw-well the carpenter is going by 
<« deſire, to intreat your forgiveneſs of 
* an offence I have committed againſt 
you: you may place an entire confi- 
« dence in what he ſhall communicate 
ce to you, for the truth will ſpeak by his 
mouth.“ The carpenter having mount- 


ed his roftrum, inſtead of ſaying what 


the good prieſt had enjoined him, ex- 
claims: gentlemen, our worthy paſtor 
having, at this holy time of Eaſter, 
« heard all your confeſſions, has taken 


*« the pious reſolution of accuſing him 


« ſelf to you, in his turn, of the offen- 
« ces he has been guilty of. By his 
« command, therefore, I inform you 
« that, in the firſt place, he accuſes 
« himſelf of having debauched all your 
« wives, with whom he has ſatisfied the 
« wicked luſt of the fleſh, not once only, 
« but ſcores and ſcores of times.” The 
poor prieſt was going now to inform the 
inraged 
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inraged audience of the falſity and ma- 
lignity of the aſſertion, but the huſbands 
were immediately up in arms, and the 


women made ſuch an horrid din, in vin- 


dication of their precious virtue, that 
with all his efforts he could not make 


-himſelf heard. And now the ladies, in 


dudgeon for their honour aſperſed, be- 
gan to pelt him with vollies of prayer- 
books and cuſhions, and the poor prieſt, 
imagining that the chairs would come 
next, and dreading to undergo a fate 
not unlike that of Orpheus of old, ran 


like a grey hound out of the church with 
the congregation at his heels, who pelted 
him all the way home with mud, ſtones, 
and every thing elſe they could lay their 


hands on: and the carpenter received 
from his wife the - praiſes due to his he- 
roiſm and reſolution. 


G 3 THE 


THE GONDOLIER, 


— 


o R. 


The Huſband Inſtrumental to his own 
Cuckoldom. 


„ 


A Young 1 of Piedmont na- 
med Melchior, having reſided a year or 

more at Venice, became ſo deeply ena- 
moured of the wife of a gondolier named 
Cornelio, that he reſolved to leave no 
ſcheme uneſſayed to captivate the heart 


of 
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of his miſtreſs, and prevail upon her to 


heal the wound which the arrows of Cu- 


pid had infixed in his heart. With this 


intent he ſouglit the aſſiſtance of one of 
thoſe friendly old matrons, who, through | 
the extream tenderneſs of their natures, 


and a laudable compaſſion and ſenſibility 


for the ſufferings of unfortunate lovers, 


place their greateſt joy in kindly contri- 


buting to their felicity by bringing their 
amours to an happy concluſion. To this 
old lady he laid opey the inmoſt receſſes 
of his heart : he informed her of the paſ- 
fron he entertained for the beauteous. 
wife of the boatman; expatiated with. 
the greateſt eloquence on the torments 
he endured for her ſake, and cloſed his 
oration with a certain golden figure, than 
which ſcholars aſſure us there is none more 
powerful or perſuaſive in rhetoric. The 
old dame, touched by the irreſiſtable 
force of this laſt argument, promiſed, 
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to employ her utmoſt endeavours to 
bring his amour to an happy iſſue: and 
to give him a convincing proof of the 
warmth with which ſhe embraced his 
cauſe, ſet out immediately for the houſe 
of Cornelio, where ſhe ſo artfully diſ- 
played thoſe talents which nature had 
endowed her with, that ſhe ſoon gained 


a compleat victory over the virtue of 


Jeannetta (for ſo the wife of the gondo- 
lier was named) and there remained now 
but one point to ſettle, which was to 


think of ſome expedient for procuring an 


interview, without being expoſed to the 
danger of being diſcovered by Cornelio. 


Melchior recerved the good news ſhe 
brought him in raptures; made his am- 
baſſadreſs an additional preſent; and, in 
the extaſy that took poſſeſſion of his ſoul, 
ſqueezed the old hafridan to his breaſt, 
and ſmacked her quavering muns which 
rattled 
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rattled like a remnant of old parchment 
to which they bore an exact reſemblance 
in colour. And does the charming, 
<« Teannetta conſent to crown my love,” 
cries he, my happineſs is too exquiſite 
for a mortal to bear. Heavens! what 
eyes fhe has! how they ſparkle! thoſe 
will I gaze at till my eye-ftrings crack. 

Then her lips—oh ! they far excel the 

«* colour, the fragrance of roſes | there 
« will J imprint ten thouſand kiſſes—ye 
gods! but now. for means — J have 
e it— oh, Cupid, I confeſs thy power 
« thou who canſt inſpire. the. miſer with 
« generoſity, the coxcomb with. ſenſe, 
and the dulleſt fool with: wit, haſt alſo 
« inſpired. my breaſt, and rendered me a 
« perfect Machiavel in the politics of 

« love:” he then entreated the reverend 
meſſenger to communicate to his miſtreſs 


the expedient. he had deviſed, and in- 


tended toput in practice, in order to taſte 
G 5 __ ths 
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the bliſs ſhe was pleaſed to beſtow on 
him, without any apprehenſion of being 
ſurprized by her huſband. Melchior 
ſent immediately another meſſenger to 
her huſband Cornelio, to order him to 
get his gondola ready, as he had a mind 
ro amuſe himſelf an hour upon the 
water. Cornelio, little dreaming of the 
machinations that were carrying on 
againſt his honour, came with his boat 
to the place where Melchior had appoint- 
ed him. Harkye, friend Cornelio,” 
cries Melchior, as fotn as he had got into 
his boat, you know that I have always 
„employed you myſelf ſince I have re- 
« fided in this country, and alſo re- 
„ commended you to my friends when- 
« ever an occaſion has offered; I there- | 
<« fore think I may depend upon your 1 
Fidelity, and make your breaſt the re- 4 
_ < poſitory of a ſecret, on which all my 0 
future happineſs depends. Know then, 
- | | that 
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10 that I am deeply enamoured with 2 
lady of condition in this city. Her 
« paſſion for me is reciprocal. This 
night ſhe is to favour me with a 
* private interview, and you muſt con- 
« yey me to the place of rendezvous.” 
Cornelio, who had, on many occaſions, 


experienced the generoſity of Melchior, 
conſented, with great alacrity, to be his 


guide, and render him all the ſervice he 


was Capable of. At the approach of 
night, Cornelio prepared to ſet out with 
his boat, in order to convey his worthy 
maſter to the place of aſſignation. He 
cautioned Jeannetta not to make herſelf 
uneaſy, in caſe he ſhould happen to ſtay 
out late, as he was going to the houſe 
of a friend who had invited him to ſup- 
per. Jeannetta, who was well apprized 
of his engagement, [was very preſſing 
with him to ſtay and ſup at home, and 
not leave her alone, like a plaintive tur- 

| tle, 
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tle, to mourn his abſence. Cornelio, 
who ſmoaked nothing of the jeſt, took 
her in his arms, embraced her with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs, and entreated her to 
endeavour to ſupport his abſence for one 


night, as he had paſſed his word that no- 


thing ſhould keep him from his appoint- 
ment. | 


Melchior, having ſeated himſelf in the 
condola, croſſed with incredible ſwift- 
neſs moſt of the canals in the city, in 


order to attain the place the moſt proper 
for his deſigns, where being arrived, he 


got out of the boat, and deſired Corne- 
lio to wait for him there till he came 


back; promiſing to make him a gentee! 
gratification for his trouble. Sir,” re- 


ples Cornelio, © let your only concern 
« be, to ſolace yourſelf with your miſ- 


e treſs; leave me to do my duty: I 
« promiſe you I will not ſtir a ſtep from 
| this 


133 
this ſpot till you return,” Melchior 
proceeded. now to Cornelio's houſe, where 
he found his charming miſtreſs ready to 
receive him. While this inraptured pair 
were giving a looſe to thoſe tranſports 
which the wanton goddeſs of Cytherea- 
had inkindled in their hearts, Cornelis: 
was contemplating, at his leiſure, the ſe- 
renity of the evening, by the pale light 
of Cynthia. However, tired out at length 
with ſo long an attendance, he ſtretched. 
himſelf on the green ſod, and paid his. 
de votions to the peaceful divinity of ſleep. 
Melchior, having paſſed beſt part of the 
night in the embraces of his miſtreſs, 
took his leave of her towards the approach 
of day, and returned to the ſpot where 
he had left Cornelio in waiting. Having 
rouzed him from his ſlumber, he ſeated; 
himſelf again in the gondolo, in order to 
return home. Cornelio who found him- 
ſelf wonderfully refreſhed by his nap, 

TT | began 
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began to grow exceeding facetious, and 
little imagining he had been compliment- 
ed with a pair of antlers, aſked Melchior, 
whether he had taken puſs in her form? 
«PI warrant,” cries he, © ſomebody's 
head will ach for this night's adventure; 
„but pray, fir, may I be ſo bold to aſk, 
* whether you experienced thoſe exqui- 
« ſite ſenſations you propoſed to your- 
« ſelf; for really you ſeem to have left 
« all your ſpirits behind you? „I have,” 
replied Melchior, I have, Cornelio, but 
« it is impoſſible to find expreſſions ſtrong, 
* enough to communicate to you the rap- 
« tures, the extaſies I experienced in her 
'« embraces. Oh! ſhe is the moſt beau- 
& tiful, and beſt humoured creature J 
« ever converſed with in my whole life!” 
„ adzookers, fir,” cries the gondolier, 
6 J proteſt you make my mouth water: 
« but, in troth, you tarried ſo long, that 
5 had I not paſſed my word not to de- 
part 
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te part from the ſpot where you left me, 
I would have ſtept home and dallied 
60 away an hour with my wife, who is not 
the uglieſt woman in Venice, even in 
ce the opinion of an huſband.” Melchior 
feemed aſtoniſhed : how, Cornelio,” 
cries he, © I did not know you were a 
* married man!] however I eſteem you 
& the more on that account: but I'q 
venture to lay an even bet, that you 
would have no objection to making a 
temporary exchange, provided you 
were to find a dame more beauteous 
e than your own ; aye, or ſuppoſing ſhe 
« were not quite ſo handſome: for the 
« charms of variety are ſo great, that 
« we are often wont, at her ſollicitation, | 
to forego reality to catch at a ſhadow.” 
What you have ſaid is very true, fir,” 
replies the boatman, but where ſupe- 
4 riour beauty ſpreads her attractions, 
how can a man be blamed for yielding 
Pi — 
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* to the faſcination, and exchanging 2 
% wietched ordinary for a more elegant 
* entertainment ?” © Fpad,. friend Cor- 
* nelio,” cries Melchior, ſhaking him 
heartily by the fiſt, © I like your humour 
* mightiiy; and I give you my word 
ee that I'll make you partner of the fe- 
« licity I am in poſſeſſion of, provided 
« you will promiſe me to be ſecret ; for 
« the lady I intend to introduce you to is 
te not in ſo abject a ſtate of dependance, 
« to be obliged to laviſh her favours on 
« every one promiſcuoully : it muſt there- 
fore paſs for a particular favour ſhe 
« confers on you, in my conſideration. 
I know ſhe will make great difficulty 
to comply with my requeſt : but leave 
the buſineſs to me, only take care to 
C have your gondola in readineſs to-mor- 
row night at the ſame hour, and have 
your tilt put up, and your ſtreamers 


hung out, to receive her in a manner 
| « worthy 


* 
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„ worthy of a lady of her diſtinction: 
and I think it will not be amiſs to ſet 


* a couple of bottles of wine in ice, 
* and provide a little cold collation, in 


e caſe ſhe ſhould be diſpoſed to take 


* ſome refreſhment.” Cornelio, eleva. 


** ted with the thoughts of the raptures 
he ſhould experience in the embraces 
of ſo elegant a creature, aſſured Mel- 


4 chior that he would be ſure to follow 


« his advice in every thing, and be at the 


« place of rendezvous by the time ap- 


< pointed.” 


Melchior, who had an intire influence 
over Jeannetta, took care, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the old matron who had con- 
ducted his amour from its firſt com- 


mencement, to inform her in what man- 


ner he propoſed they ſhould divert them- 
felves, at the expence of her dolt of an 
huſband. Jeannetta very readily agreed 

8 
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to undertake the part in the farce which 


Melchior had allotted. her, and the old 


matron, to her eternal renown be it ſpok- 
en, had the honour of meeting with as 
much ſucceſs in her ſecond negotiation 
as ſhe had in her firſt. * The amorous 
Gondolier paſſed the enſuing day in the 
height of impatience and anxiety : he 
looked at the ſun-dial twenty times in 
an hour, and took it for Franted that 
the light pinions of time Were turned 


to lead, ſo tedious did the moments 


ſeem to him: but ſoon as the ſable 
goddeſs of night had ſpread her im- 
browned mantle over the ſkies, he pre- 
pared to ſet out. Jeannetta was now 
more importunate with him to ſtay than 
ſhe had been the preceding night: ſhe 
conjured him in a plaintive voice not 
to leave her, when he well knew that 
ſhe was incapable of taſting any pleaſure 
when deprived of the company of her 
Hubby. 
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Hubby. Poor Cornelio adminiſtered all 
the conſolation in his power, when the 
cunning wag, in order to heighten his 


diltreſs, gave him plain indications that 


ſhe ſuſpected there was a miſtreſs in the 
caſe. Cornelio, at this unexpected ac- 


cuſation began to faulter in his ſpeech; 


and bore in his countenance ſuch mani- 
feſt tokens of conſcious guilt, that a very 
indifferent phyſiognomiſt would have 
pronounced him guilty of the charge. 
However, after a multiplicity of hems 
and hahs, he make ſhift to inform her 
that he was going to treat, in turn, the 
friend he had ſupped with the night 


before, who (the weather proving ſo 


very ſerene and pleaſant) had made choice 
of ſupping in his gondola upon the 
water, Jeannetta, who had no intention 
of protracting his voyage, appeared ſa- 
tisfied with his reaſons; and he rowed 


off, 
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off, in triumph, to the thrice happy 
place of appointment. | 


It was Cornelio's turn to wait this 
time; for Melchior did not appear until 
half an hour after the time appointed» 
and the gondolier had taken care to 
be there half an hour ſooner than he had 

promiſed, ſo that he had waited there a 
full hour when Melchior came to him ; 
the reaſon of which extraordinary haſte on 

the one ſide, and delay on the other, 
may very eaſily be accounted for; be- 

cauſe Melchior, having the preceding 

night gained poſſeſſion of thoſe charms 

he ſo eagerly longed to feaſt upon, was 

grown more cool and temperate in his 

deſires, and his paſſion which overflowed 

before, had by this time pretty well ſub- 

fided : but the caſe was different with 

| reſpect to Cornelio, who waited in eager 
expectation of taſting a banquet he had 

not 
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not taſted before, and whoſe deſires were 


canſequently raiſed to a very high pitch- 
Cornelio now plied his oar fo luſtily, thar 
they arrived in a twinkling at the place 


where Melchior had landed the preceding 


nigkt. Melchior having deſired the gon- 
dolier to wait his return, ,proceeded to 
the houſe of Jeannetta, whem he found 
ready to attend him. But Melehior hap- 
pened not to be in ſuch haſte as che gon- 
dolier; and Jeannetta, who was attired 
in the rich robes he had fent her, the 


better to impoſe. herſelf upon her huſband 


for a lady .of quality, received ſuch an 
additional luſtre to her charms, from the 
richneſs, and elegance of her dreſs, that 


ſhe ſo faſcinated the raviſhed imagination 


of her lover, that (forgetful of poor 
Cornelio) he paid again the willing ſacri- 


fice to love and beauty. After which 


Jeannetta having thrown her veil over 


her face to render her diſguiſe more com- 


pleat 
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pleat, ſet out with. her lover, in order to 
make an aſs of the oaf ſhe had made an 
ox of before. | 


As ſoon as. Cornelio beheld Jeannetta 
approach, he was ſeized with the utmoſt 
awe and veneration. He very reaſona- 
bly concluded, from the exceſſive ſplen- 
dor of her. dreſs, that ſhe was either 

| daughter, or wife to ſome noble Venitian; 

| in conſequence of which ſurmiſe, he was 
extreamly laviſh of his ſcrapes and cringes. 
| Melchior conducted his fair miſtreſs into 

| the gondola, where they found the col- 

g lation ſet out, upon which they regaled 
themſelves, while Cornelio ſtood centry 
| 1 without. When the lovers had refreſh- 
i ed themſelves, Melchior: took Cornelio 
apart: © my good friend, Cornelio,” 
-.- ſaid he, you ſhall now ſee to what an i 
4 *« exceſs I carry my friendſhip for you; 1 
| Stor I will make you partaker of what I 4 
5 | Leſteem | 
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4 eſteem moſt precious in the world, but 
cs take heed that the adventure of this 


night be buried in the moſt profound 


« ſilence, as you regard your own ſafety, 
“ have made the lady believe that you 


< are a gentleman of Padoua, of the firſt 


„rank, who having fallen deeply in 


love with her, have diſguiſed yourſelf 


jn the habit of a gondolier. ] ſollicited 
„her on my knees to ſave the life of my 
« friend, who, I aſſured her would cer- 


« tainly die with regret, ſhould ſhe be ſo 


« cruel to refuſe him an interview. Go, 
enter the gondola where ſhe expects 
you. Taſte in ſilence thoſe pleaſures 
< that are better felt than expreſſed, nor 
* preſume by any means to aſk her who 
e ſhe 1s.” „Dear ſir, cries Cornelio in 
extaſy, you overwhelm me with your 
« favours: be in no apprehenſion of my 
« divulging my happineſs; I know too 
* well what I owe your generous friend- 

« ſhip; 
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* ſhip: and as to the reſt, I ſhall punc- 
* tyally follow your inſtructions.“ 


The gondolier having ſatiated with 
thoſe exquiſite joys, which lifting mortals 
above the level of humanity, yield them, 
for a moment, a tranſient ſenſation of the 
extatic ſweets of elyſium, returned to 


Melchior, who had kept watch in his 


turn. He ſwore to him over and over, 
that the lady he had introduced him 
to muſt be an angel in human form; 
for never mortal boaſted a ſkin ſo ſoft ; 
limbs ſo delicately turned; or breath fo 
aromatic; and aſſured him that his Jean- 


netta would bear no nearer compariſon 


to her, than a piece of bull beef would 
to the more delicate fleſh of a chicken. 
Melchior could not refrain from laughing 
in his ſleeve, to think what an effect ima- 
gination had on the ſenſes of the gondo- 
lier, whom he now deſired to wait for 

him 
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him till he had eſcorted the lady to her 
own habitation. Jeannetta and her lover 


_ entertained themſelves very agreeably on 
the way, with the ſimplicity of Cornelio ; 


and promiſed to meet as often as conve- 
nient, by the aſſiſtance of him and his 
boat. Melchior, having waited upon his 
lady home, returned to the place where 
he had left Cornelio, who rowed him 


back, ſinging the praiſes of the unknown 


lady all the way he went, and aſſured 
Melchior, at parting, that both his boat 
and himſelf ſhould ever be at his ſer- 


vice. 
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THE GENEROUS 
YORKSHIREMAN. 


TALE. 


A Certain ſhentleman of Wales, having 


made bold with a cow belonging to one 


of his neighbours, was committed to 
priſon, in order to take his tryal for the 
offence at the enſuing aſſizes. As ſoon 
as the judge came the circuit, poor Taffy 
was brought to the bar. In vain did he 
urge, in his own defence, that he had 
brought her up from a calf; the fact was 
_ clearly 


1 
clearly proved againſt him, by credible 
witneſſes, to the ſatisfaction of the judge 
and jury, and the unfortunate ſhenkin 
was doomed to have an halter to his 
cow. The dreadful day at length arriv- 
ed, and Taffy, clad all in white, (a con- 
vincing proof of his innocence) marched 
in ſolemn proceſſion to the place of exe- 
cution: but when he came there, no one 
could be found who would undertake to 
perform the office of executioner. Nei- 
ther threats nor promiſes could prevail 3 
for Taffy was their townſman, and the 
perſon he had robbed happened to be a 
Londoner who had lately come there to 
ſettle, to the no ſmall diſſatisfaction of 
the Welchmen. The affair being repre- 
ſented to the judge, that ſagacious per- 
ſonage thought it would be moſt adviſe- 
able to aſſemble the people of the town 
together, among whom ſome one might 
poſſibly be found, who, in conſideration 
8 of 
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of an handſome gratuity, would take 
upon him to perform the operation. For 
this purpoſe the bells were immediately 
{et a ringing, and the towns-people all 
aſſembled together in the church, when 
a Britiſh half crown (an immenſe ſum to 
a Welchman) and the ſpoils of the delin. 
quent were offered as a fee to any perſon 
who would take upon him to perform 
the final ſcene in Taffy's tragedy. But 
every one remained ſilent. The judge 
was at length going to remand the 
Welchman back to priſon, when an un- 
lucky Yorkſhireman, who happened to 
be travelling that way, ſeeing ſo great a 
concourſe of people aſſeinbled together, 
had the curioſity to aſk what the matter 


was, and upon being informed, immedi- 


ately preſſed through the crowd, and, 
addreſſing himſelf to the judge, accepted 
the half crown and the commiſſion. Poor 
Taffy was now re-conveyed to the gallows, 

| where 
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where he was decently tucked up; and 
the Yorkſhireman, having ſtript off his 
cloaths according to articles, left his car- 
caſe for his townſmen to bury, and pur- 
ſued his journey. 


It happened ſome twelve months after 
this, that the Yorkſhireman's buſineſs 


called him again to the ſame part of the 


country ; and, his pockets proving but 
light, he was in ſome dilemma how he 
ſhould be able to purſue his journey : for 


he was not ignorant that in Wales, as in 


every other part of the globe, people in 
public bulineſs have as great an antipathy 
to a gueſt with an empty purſe, as (iro- 
nically be it ſaid) a judge has to a bribe, 


a doctor to a fee; a lawyer to knavery ; 


or an hungry whore to a bird and a bot- 
tle. At length he recollected the adven- 
ture of the preceding year, and began to 
entertain hopes that he might poſſibly. 

H 3 | meet 
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meet with a ſecond job, and by that 
means be able to put a ſew pence in his 
pocket. For this purpoſe he repaired to 
the church, and ſet the bells a ringing to 
ſome tune. This preſently alarmed the 
whole town, the inhabitants whereof im- 
mediately came running to the church, in 
order to learn upon what occaſion the 
bells were ſet a ringing, when the gene- 
rous Yorkſhireman aſcending the pulpit, 
„ gentlemen,” cnes he, © *tis now (as 
„ nearly as I can calculate) twelve 
* months fince, paſſing through this 
town, I had the honour of being em- 


e ployed to hang one of your townſ- 


men; for which piece of ſervice I re- 
e ceived a gratification of half a crown» 
* and the ſpoils of the patient. Now, 


« firs, as I deteſt all ungrateful proceed- 


* ings from my ſoul, I took the liberty 
« of aſſembling you here to inform you, 


ee that in grateful remembrance of the fa- 
| & your 
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« your conferred on me, I will under- 
e take to hang as many of you as chuſe 
* to undergo the operation at fifteen 
e pence a piece, and relinquiſh my 
claim to the ſpoils,” 


H 4. FRE 


THE SCHOOLBOY. 


- 


A TALE. 


A Certain lazy young rogue of a 
ſchoolboy had contracted a bad habit of 
lying in bed in a morning, ſo that he 
generally made it ten o'clock, at leaſt, 
before he came to ſchool. Mr. Syntax, 


his ſchoolmaſter, having beſtowed plenty 


of admonitions on the youth, and often 


repeated to him that wholſome maxim: 


i diluculo ſurgere ſaluberrimum eſt,” with- 
out being able to effect any change 
in his conduct, thought it would be 
| highly 
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highly expedient, ſince all the arguments 
he could make uſe of were attended with 
no ſucceſs, to try whether the rhectoric 
of doctor Birch might not be more pre- 
vailing. The next morning the young- 


fter came to ſchool at the uſual hour, 


when Mr. Syntax ordered him to be 
horſed. In vain did the young gentle- 
man expoſtulate; in vain did he call to 
his aſſiſtance tears and intreaties, to put 
a ſtop to the union about to be made 
between the rod and his breech; Syntax 
remained inexorable, and had already 
uplifted the dreadful inſtrument of pu- 
niſhment, when the arch rogue begged 
for God's fake for a truce of only one 
moment, which requeſt his maſter hav- 


ing complied with: “ fir,” ſays he, © I 


« do aſſure you I am no ways to blame 
„for coming ſo late, for I ſhould. be 
« yery willing to riſe with the lark, bur 
there are two ladies at home, that 
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« compel me to lie in bed whether I will 
% or no.” © Nay then, if that be the 


e caſe,” cries Syntax, e'en let him down. 
This is the way that children are ruin- 
*ed, by the ill-judged indulgence of 


parents. His mother and ſiſter I ſup- 


* poſe, becauſe they love to lie in bed 
„late themſelves, think, to be ſure, it 
muſt be wholeſome for maſter Jacky, 
« and thus, by their over fondneſs, the 
e boy's conſtitution will be ruined, his 
+ intellefts impaired, and his precious 
time irrecoverably loſt.” 


The Sunday following, being a leiſure 
day with Mr. Syntax, he waited on the 
ladies to drink tea in the afternoon. As 
ſoon as the tea equipage was removed, 
Syntax began to make known his errand. 
Lasadies,“ ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to 


the mother and ſiſter of the youth, 


Ariſtotle, the preceptor of Alexander 
- {Ih | the 
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« the Great, uſed frequently to inculcate 
« this ſage maxim to his young pupil: 
© Diluculo Surgere ſaluberrimum eft, and 
] have often recommended the peruſal 
« of it to your ſon, over whom I have the 
* honour to exerciſe a magiſterial autho- 
*«:rity.” „ La, ſir,” cries the mocher, 
] cannot ſee what uſe it will be of to 


my ſon to read Diluculo's Surgery; 


e falop, berries and mum may be very re- 
« quiſlite to perſons profeſſing that art; 


«© but I ſent my ſon to your ſchool to be 


e inſtructed in the learned languages; he 
« is not intended for an anatomilt, ſir, 
« Pl aſſure you.” „Dear madam,” 
replies the pedagogue, . you utterly 
% miſtake my meaning: diluculo ſurgere 
« is a Latin adage, a proverb, which 


„ ſignifies, that to riſe with the dawn is 


* very conducive to health. But as I 
was ſaying: Alexander the Great, (A- 
<« lexander dle magnus, as the Roman 
<« hiſto- 


| ES). ,: 
« hiſtorian calls him) was always accuf- 
** tomed, in purſuance of the precepts 
* of his honoured maſter, to ſpring from 
the downy arms of Morpheus by day 
e break: nay, we are aſſured, by un- 
„ doubted authority, that he uſed always 
< to depoſit (deponere, ſays my author) 
the works of the immortal Homer 
beneath his pillow over night, that he 
might read them for an hour before 
he aroſe.” But, ſir, with great ſub- 
“ miſſion,” cries the ſiſter, if, as you 
« ;uſt now aſſured us, he aroſe by break 
of day, how could he ſee to read an 
hour before that time? unleſs indeed 
« he had the eyes of a cat.” Here Mr. 
Syntax, who inclined a little to the elod- 
pole, was gravelled for ſome moments, 
till at length ſcorning to be indebted, 
either to lamp or candle, he very ſagaci- 
ouſly remarked, that in thoſe countries 
the meon ſhone every night with ſuch 

reſplendent 
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reſplendent brightneſs, that the trade of 
a tallow-chandler was unknown through- 
out the dominions of the Macedonian 
monarch, and ſuſtained what he had ad- 
vanced with a rear-guard of Greek and 
].atin . quotations, very much to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the ladies. He then pro- 
ceeded to inform them of what maſter 
Jacky had laid to their charge, and ex- 
patiated, with wonderful elocution, up- 
on the diſadvantages that would accrue 
to the young gentleman from their mif- 
taken fondneſs. * Oh! the lazy little 
ce urchin,” cried the ladies, in the utmoſt 
gaſtaniſnment, what a falſhood has he 
e laid to our charge! far from encourag- 
„ing him to he in bed late, we always 
order the footman to call him at ſeven, 
<« but can never prevail upon him to 
« ſtir; ſo that we intended to wait upon 
you the very firſt opportunity, and 
< 1ntreat you to inflict due correction.“ 
Maſter 
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Maſter Jacky, who was engaged at taw, 
in the yard, with ſome of his play-fel- 
lows, was now called in to make his 
defence. Harkee, young gentleman,” 
cries Syntax, with a very auſtere look» 
do not pretend to prevaricate, Did 
* not you tell me, that theſe two ladies 
„would not permit you to riſe before 
ten o'clock? tell the truth ingeniouſly, 
« if you would avoid the chaſtiſement 
e due to your demerits?” „ confeſs, 
<« ſir,” replies the wag, * that I pleaded 
« jn excuſe, that two ladies detained me 
* in bed; but I did not mean either my 
„ mother or my ſiſter.” *© Oh! the lit- 
« tle varlet,” exclaimed the ladies, 
« why, there is no one elle in the houſe 
* that can pretend to the name, except 
he has taken it in his head to dignify 
© the maid ſervants with the title of la- 
& dies; but they are always buſy about 


. . ? 
their work, nor ever go near his room. 
„ 
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«Oh! dear fir,” cries maſter Jacky, 
falling on his marrowbones, “ if you 
« will promiſe not to whip me, I will 
« tell you the whole truth who the ladies 
% are.” Syntax, having aſſured him that 
he need be under no apprehenſion of ths 
birchen diſcipline. * why then, fir,” 
continued the youngſter, * you muſt . 
„know that I am hardiy awake in a 
* morning, when two ladies approach 
my bedſide: the name of one of them 


* 1s diligence, and the name of the other 


ce is ſloth. Madam diligence incites me 
* to get up, and tells me I ought not to 
e conſume my time in luxurious eaſe, 
but haſten to my ſtudies; while ma- 
* dam ſloth, on the contrary, employs 
the moſt ſubtle arguments to perſuade 
e me to cling to my pillow, aſſuring me 
that indolence and eaſe is preferable to 
e induſtry and labour, and therefore that 


I ought to indulge myſelf: then dili- 


gence. 
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1 gence replies, and ſloth rejoins; and I, 
* who fit as umpire between them, am 
under a neceſſity of hearing their argu- 
* ments to an end, when | proceed to 
judgment in favour of diligence, and 
* get up; and this is the occaſion of my 
coming to ſchool ſo late.“ The ladies 
were ſo well pleaſed with this ingenious 
excuſe, that they requeſted the pedago- 
gue to keep his word with maſter Jacky, 
and grant him a general indemnity for 
all faults paſt, on his promiſing to by 
more diligent for the future, + 


THE 


THE STILL so W DRINKS UP 
THE DRAU CHT. 


A NOVEL. 


'T moray Yard and Thumb, a 
ſpruce young linnen-draper in Cheapſide, 
had long paid his addreſſes to that amia- 
ble young lady Miſs Polly Bliſter, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Gallypot Bliſter, an eminent 
apothecary, living at the ſign of the peſ- 
tle and mortar, in Biſhopſgate Street. 
Tim, it ſeems, was by many degrees the 
| moſt 
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moſt poliſned courtier the city could 
boaſt of: which indeed is not to be won- 
dered at, when we conſider that he had 
ſerved his apprenticeſhip at the court 
end of the town, where he had the ad- 
vantage of obtaining, at ſecond hand, a 
compleat ſet of ſtale court phraſes. Be- 
ſides he had had an opportunity of im- 
proving his taſte for dreſs; appeared in a 
ſattin waiſtcoat with vellum buttonholes 
on Sundays, and diſdained to hold con- 
verſe with a plain bob, or a pair of yarn 
ſtockings. He had alſo been a great 
frequenter of plays and ſpouting clubs: 
had been once at the opera; and boaſted 
a ſmattering in poetry. In ſhort, he was 
quite a jewel of a man. Tim had like, 
however, by his own imprudence, to 
have ruined his affairs with Miſs Polly; 
for having heard that ladies are delighted 
with poetry, and have a great ambition 
to be immortalized by the muſe inſpired 
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pen of a lover, he took it in his head, 


that, by the aſſiſtance of his poetical ge- 
nius, he ſhould be enabled to bring mat- 


ters to a more ſpeedy concluſion: he 


therefore wrote her the following verſes, 
ſweetly expreſſive of the torments he en- 
dured for her ſake, and the deep ſenſe 


he retained of her matchleſs perfections: 
Polly, faireſt of thy ſex, | 
Say why thus my heart perplex? 
When I ſwear | love you more, 
Than ever mortal lov'd before. 
On you from morn to eve I think, 
Whether I ſleep, I eat, I drink, 
Handle my yard or count my chink. 
In my clear lawns I daily find, 
An emblem of your ſpotleſs mind ; 
My checks remind me how I'm checkt, 
By Polly's rigour and neglect ;. 
And {till as I unfold my prints, 
'They furniſh me with various hints : 
For tho' an humble linen draper, 
I view in lilly white and taper, 


Your 
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Your poliſh'd neck, and ſhape more ſtrait 
Than from Cheapſide to Biſhopgate.. 
The crimſon bluſhes of the roſe, 
Your cheeks, and ſofter lips diſcloſe ; 
And the imbrowned ſhades declare, 
The beauteous tincture of your hair. 
Adieu, ſweet love, remember me, 
And think ſometimes on—T imothy. 
Tim read this elegant epiſtle over and 
over. He looked upon it as a maſter- 
piece of poetry : and boaſted that he 
was the only poet, who could rhyme 


with ſuch wondrous facility, as to ſet 


even his own name a chiming. Having 
folded up his verſes, and impreſſed them 
with an hyeroglyphic ſeal of two turtles 
billing, he diſpatched them by the penny 
poſt to his miſtreſs. Miſs Polly was 
quite enchanted with the compliments 
paid her in this elaborate epiſtle, nor 
could ſhe refrain from indulging a vanity 
fo natural to her ſex, by communicating 


the contents to her father. See here, 


« papa,” 
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* papa,” cries ſhe, imagining he would 
be as much delighted with the verſes as 
herſelf, © ſee here, what a fine letter I've 


had from Mr. Timothy: well, he's a 


t ſweet gentleman to be ſure; that he is.“ 


Bliſter, having reprimanded his daughter 


for her forward behaviour, clapp'd his 
ſpectacles on his noſe, and peruſed the 
contents with great gravity of counte- 
nance. Well, papa,“ cries miſs, who 


had not patience to ſtay till he had read 


to the concluſion, <* what do you think 
* of them?“ —“ think of them,” cries 
Bliſter, « why, I think that Timothy 
« Yard and Thumb is either mad or be- 
«* witched. Chints, hints, why what the 
di does the fellow mean? I never 
«had any acquaintance with a poet in 
my life but once, and that was to pleaſe 
« your mother; but the raſcal uſed to 
ſpunge upon me fo for dinners, and ſo 
turn the heads of all my family with 

Poems, 
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4 poems, novels, and play books, that I 
« ſhook him off by degrees; and PVIl 
* take care another of the beggarly tribe 
< ſhall never enter my doors. Let them 
6 dine with their *pollos, and their mules, 
with a p--x to them, where I fancy 
they'll find but a ſlender ordinary, 
« Z—ds ! the varlets laugh at the wit of 
sus citizens, but they worſhip us in our 
< beef and pudding. However I'll write 
oa line to young Tim, and let him know 
< that I don't chuſe to have any dealings 
with him, as a ſon-in-law.” Poor 


Polly was ready to ſwoon at this terrible 


ſentence : ſhe curſed her vanity, which 
had occaſioned her ſhewing her lover's 
letter to her father; and retiring to her 
chamber gave a free vent to her tears. 
Bliſter immediately ſet pen to paper, and 
wrote the following letter; which he 
ſent to Timothy by his apprentice. 


Sir 
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Sir, | 

« As I hold poets in the utmoſt ab- 
4 horrence, ſo I ſhall never encourage 
« the breed in my family, I promiſe you. 
Jou eſteem yourſelf a wit, I ſuppoſe , 
but remember the proverb !—(penny 
« wiſe and pound fooliſh)--- I am like- 
„ wiſe heartily ſorry to find, that you are 
< ſo little acquainted with the value of a 
penny, to ſquander away that ſum upon 
<« the poſtage of a letter, when you 


might have ſent your apprentice with it 
« after ſhop was ſhut, as I do.” «© A 


penny ſaved is a penny got;“ © there's 
« a maxim for you; I had it from my 
«* anceſtors who followed it from father 
* to ſon: ſo much in exchange for your 
„poetry, and believe me you have got 
ce the better bargain. But, I always told 
« your father, Pall-Mall would be the 
ruin of you. I muſt defire you will 
<« forbear any further correſpondence 


« with 
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*r with my daughter for, as 1 told you 
before, I hate a poet as J hate garlic. 
«« So no more at preſent, from your 


humble ſervant | 
Gallypot Bliſter, 


Tim was quite thunderſtruck at this 


unexpected epiſtle: for, being accuſto- 


med to meaſure other people's corn by 
his own buſhel, he made ſure that Bliſter 
was as fond of poetry as himſelf. How- 


ever, as he had, in deſpight of his fop- 


peries, -a tolerable ſhare of common 
ſenſe, he eafily found out an expedient 


to. cement the breach between himſelf and 


old ſquare-toes. He immediately ſet 
him down, and wrote a billet to Bliſter, 


on part of the letter he had received from 


him; as was plainly to be ſeen by the 
ſuperſcription on the oppoſite ſide of it. 
He aſſured Bliſter, that the verſes he had 
ſent to Miſs Polly were not the coinage 
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of his own brain, but that he had procu- 
red them from an indigent poet, who 
had bought ſome dowlas of him to make 
ſhirt ſleeves of; and that he had only 
ſent them with a view of diſcovering 
whether his intended was addicted to po- 
etry, being fully determined if ſhe was to 
decline any further connections with her; 
but ſhould now moſt heartily rejoice to 
be allied to a family, where ſober ſenſe 
flouriſhed as in its native ſoil. He alſo 
informed him (after a very elaborate di- 
greſſion in praiſe of ceconomy) that his 
billet would be tranſmitted to him, by 
a retailer of ſprats, with whom he had 
juſt laid out a penny for his dinner, and 
whom he had prevailed on to carry it 


gratis. 


This ſtratagem was attended with the 
deſired ſucceſs. Bliſter, like an hungry 
gudgeon, caught the bait; and having 

„ I | mo 
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read his daughter a round lecture upon 
the ill conſequence of giving way to a 
paſſion for poetry, and ſuch like ribal- 
dry, he waited upon Tim, in order to 
apologize for what he had wrote to him ; 
and (for he loved to kill two birds with 
one ſtone as he termed it) concluded at 
the ſame time the ſale of his daughter; 
ſo that the nuptials of maſter Timothy 
and miſs Polly were celebrated the en- 
ſuing Sunday. 


Never was a man ſo happy as the in- 
raptured Timothy in poſſeſſion of his 
lovely bride : he did nothing but kiſs 
and toy with her from morning to night, 
and ſwore he would not exchange the 
dear partner of his bed for the ſultana of 
the Indies. In ſhort, during the courſe 
of the honey moon, it was nothing but 
*« my charming angel!“ which dwindled 
the next month into © charming creature!“ 


the 
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che next into © pretty Polly!“ then into 
Polly my dear!“ and at length into 
plain Poll!“ could the teeth of all-de- 
vouring time, wilt thou demand cour- 
teous reader, have committed ſuch dread- 
ful ravages on the face of the beauteous 
bride of Timotheus, in ſo ſhort a ſpace ? 


125 


no truely : but if you'll condeſcend to 


give the muſe leave to digreſs for a mo- 
ment, a ſhort tale, which comes pat to 
the purpoſe, ſhall ſolve this wonderful 
phænomenon. 


A certain king of France having ſtray- 
ed from his beauteous conſort, to cohabit 
with a miſtreſs, who could boaſt but an 
ordinary perſon, was ſorely reprimanded 


for this breach of marriage vows by his 


confeſſor, who refuſed to give him ab- 
ſolution, unleſs he would promiſe imme- 
diately to return to his duty. The king 
finding arguments were ineffectual, was 

12 obliged 
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obliged to comply ; but took a firm re- 


ſolution to mortify the good prieſt in his 
turn, Some few days after this, he ſent 
an order for him to attend him at court, 
where he ordered a ſeparate cover to be 
laid for him every day, and laid ſtrict in- 
junctions upon the cook to ſerve him up 
nothing but partridges, either for dinner 
or ſupper; this being a meat his confeſ- 
ſor had often expreſſed himſelf particu- 


larly fond of. The churchman was 


much pleaſed with his entertainment for 
ſome days, till, at length, tired with eat- 
ing continually of the ſame diſh, he deſir- 
ed to alter his diet: but the cook inform- 
ed him that it was his majeſty's orders 


that no other meat ſhould be ſerved up. 


The next time he waited on the king, 
the monarch aſked him how hẽ liked his 
fare at court? © very well, pleaſe your 
e majeſty,” replied he, © but I wiſh you 


« would be pleaſed to order me a bit of 


beef, 
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beef, or mutton, in exchange for par- 
* tridge.” © How is this,” exclaimed 
the king, why I have often heard you 
* affirm that you was particularly fond 
« of that diſh.” True, fir,” replied 
he, © but pleaſe to conſider always par- 
<« tridge !---always partridge! in ſhorr, 
« fir, I fo loath, through ſatiety, that 
once loved diſh, that I am really in 
danger of ſtarving, unleſs your ma- 
e jeſty will be pleaſed to command my 
„fare to be altered.” © And always 
< wife, father, always wife,” reparte'ed 
the monarch with a ſmile, © I allo am in 
« danger of ſtarving, unleſs you permir 
* me to vary my diet.” How the ſtory 
ends I do not remember : moſt probably 
matters were ſettled in an amicable man. 
ner, to the mutual ſatisfaction of them 
both. As we apprehend annotations up- 
on this our tale in point, would prove 
of little uſe, unleſs to ſwell our page, a 

13 practice 
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practice too common even with authors 


of ſuperiour fame, but which we, though 
of a far inferior claſs, think it beneath us 
to imitate z we ſhall leave it, therefore, 


to the ingenuity of the diſcerning reader, 


to find out where the nail clenches; and 
take up our narration where we dropt it. 


Timothy, in leſs than ſix months, be- 


came tired of his fare, delicate as it was; 


and would willingly have exchanged his 
partridge for a morſel of ſhin of beef, 
or part of a good cow heel. There was 
a maid ſervant in the houſe, on whom 
Tim now began to caſt the eyes of affec- 
tion. True it is ſhe had but one eye, 


and his bride had two; and as certain it 


is (to borrow an epithet from the immor- 
tal author of Theſpis, which he applies 
to a certain performer at one of the the- 
atres; that that one eye was a mud eye, 
while thoſe of lovely Polly were more 

La brilliant 
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brilliant than diamonds. The cheeks of 
this lovely Dulcinea, it muſt be confeſſed, 
had much of the orange in their hue, 
and bore an exact reſemblance to. 
but every dead wall in London will paint 

the ſimile in ſtronger colours than my 
weak pen is able; while the lily and roſe 
blended in ſoft intermixture in thoſe of 
the quondam Miſs Bliſter. True allo 1t 
is, that the breath of the maiden exceed- 
ed in delicious odour the jakes of an al- 
derman; while that of the wife was more 
fragrant than all the aromatic flowers the 
genial ſpring produces: but Timothy be- 
held her through the falſe optics of love, 
which poſleſs the virtue of changing the 
moſt glaring imperfections, into their 
oppolite virtues, 


Timothy had often-given this bright 
Venus to underſtand what he would be at 
by certain nods, winks, and filent inu- 

EE endos; 
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endos; and the ſpinſter returned him ſuch 
anſwers, in the ſame language, as con- 


vinced him that ſhe underſtood dumb 


Greek. Opportunity was now the only 
ingredient wanting, to ſeaſon the pottage 
of love to their palates ; and this (though 
they had often ſought for it) they had 
never been able to find. At length Tim 
who, amongſt his other accompliſhments, 
boaſted no mean talent for intrigue, found 
a method to oblige dame opportunity to 


play her part. Nicodemus, his appren- 


tice, was perhaps, to judge of him both 
by his appearance and his diſcourſe, one 
of the ſimpleſt poor fellows that ever ex- 
ited, Abel Drugger was a Solomon 
compared to him: nor '#ould you 1ma- 
gine (to make uſe of a vulgar proverb) 
that butter would have melted in his 
mouth. Him did Tim (confiding in his 
innocence) pitch upon, to act a capital 
part in this glorious intrigue, One Cay, 

as 
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77] | 
as Nicky was ſtanding at the ſhop door, 


kicking his heels, and whiſtling, like his . 


brother Simon of yore, for want of 
thought, Timothy began: © hark-ye, 
Nick, you know [| have always had a 


great regard for you; and you cannot 


ce but be ſenſible that I have treated you 
with the greateſt lenity and indulgence 
during the ſpace of two years that you 
© have lived with me!“ Nick ſtared, 
but anſwered not.—** It is now in your 
„ power,” continued Timothy, ** to teſti- 
« fy your gratitude for paſt favours, and 
ce render yourſelf deſerving of my future 
<« regard. ] have occaſion for your aſſiſt- 
*© ance, ina matter of no light importance; 
„will you do your beſt endeavours to 
« ſerve me ?” © Yes,” quoth Nick. Ti- 
mothy proceeded, «„ am under a ne- 
« ceſſity of lying abroad to-night, and I 
e would not for the world that your mi” 
* ſtreſs ſhould know any thing of the 

Fs matter, 
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e matter. You therefore muſt ſupply 
« my place. You know ſhe always goes 
to bed ſometime before I do, fo that it 
will be an eaſy matter for you to get 
e into bed, without the leaſt danger of a 
e diſcovery; and ſhould ſhe chance to 


wake in the night and ſpeak to you, 


“you may pretend to be faſt aſleep ; and 
ce take care to ſnore loud enough, honeſt 
Nick, that ſhe may entertain no ſuſpi- 
e cion: and as ſoon as the day begins to 
e peep, do you ariſe, and ſteal ſoftly out 
« of the room z and if your miſtreſs takes 
<* any notice of my having got up ſo ſoon, 
Tl find an excuſe I'll warrant you.” 
Nicodemus heſitated ; ſcratched his head- 
and ſeemed very unwilling to engage in 

{o perillous an enterpriſe, being extream- 


ly apprehenſive of being diſcovered by 


his miſtreſs. Tim, however, at length, 
by the help of a certain golden figure 
in rhetorick called a guinea, prevailed on 
him to accept the commiſſion. 
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At night, Miſtreſs Yard and Thumb 
retired to her bed chamber at her uſual - 


hour; having firſt ſent the maid to bed, 
and left Nicodemus below to'wait for his 


maſter, who always ſpent his evenings at 


a public houſe in the neighbourhood, and 
ſeldom came home till between eleven 
and twelve, Timothy came in about an 
hour after his wife went te bed, and ſtept 
up immediately into her bedchamber 
himſelf; and finding her as faſt as a rock, 
deputed Nicodemus with all expedition 
to ſupply his place; after which he re- 
tired to the garret, and paſt the remaind- 
er of the night, in the embraces of his 
beauteous Dulcinea. 


We will now return to Nicodemus, 
who had hardly crept between the ſheets, 
when Miſtreſs Yard and Thumb waking, 
and imagining it was her huſband, began 
to draw near him; and though Nick 

 wriegled 


wriggled himſelf quite upon the bed's 
poſt, ſhe followed him cloſe, and twined 
her lovely limbs in his. Nick, in deſpight 
of his natural ſtupidiry, was not ſo much 
a Joſeph to reſiſt the temptations: he 
therefore claſped his fair miſtreſs in his 
arms, and careſſed her with ſuch vigour, 
that the good lady, who had not for a 
long time taſted fo plenteous an enter. 
tainment, could not help teſtifying her 
ſurpriſe. ** La, my dear,” cries ſhe, 
„what makes you fo reſtleſs to-night, 
that you can't let a body ſleep ?” Nick 
immediately, improving his maſter's hint, 
fell a ſnoring as loud as he could, in or- 
der to avoid giving an anſwer; and the 
raviſhed Polly, imagining her huſband to 
be tired out with the ſweet labours of the 
night, forbore a repetition of the queſti- 
on, left ſhe ſhould diſturb his repoſe · 
The next morning Nicodemus aroſe before 
his miſtreſs was awake, but took ſpecial 

care 


„1 
care not to let a ſyllable of what had 
paſſed tranſpire to his maſter. Polly as 
ſoon as ſhe aroſe, diſpatched the maid for 
ſome chocolate, which ſhe made for her 
huſband's breakfaſt, in order to reinſpire 
him with new vigour, after the prodigious 
labours of the night. Timothy was a 
little ſurpriſed at the novelty of the break- 
faſt ; but being a good-natured, peace- 
able kind of fellow, he ſipped his cho- 
colate in quiet, without giving himſelf 
the trouble of aſking queſtions, and re- 
tired afterwards to his ſhop, to ſettle his 
books, and ſerve his cuſtomers. During 
the interval between breakfaſt and dinner, 
his good ſpouſe was not idle : ſhe brewed 
him a glaſs or two of ſtrong jelly, and 
calling him into the parlour, about noon 
entreated him to eat it: © for my dear,” 
added ſhe, I am ſure you mull want 
« ſomething to comfort you, after the 
<< exceſſive fatigue you have undergone.” 

Poor 


1 

Poor Timothy began now to look a little 
blue: he thought, to be ſure, that his 
wife had ſome how or other diſcovered 
his amour with her handmaid. My 
dear,” quoth he, in a faultering tone, 
* what do you mean by fatigue ?” lm 
very well---as well as ever I was in my 
life. La, my dear,” replies ſne, why 
*« you know what paſſed laſt night: 
“ ſurely you cannot have forgot.”--- 
Really, my dear,” cries Tim, tremb- 
ling like an aſpen leaf, I cannot com- 
« prehend what you would be at.“ 
„Why you know,” cries Polly fitting 
on his knee, and playing with the ends 
of his cravat, how naughty you was laſt 
„night, when you would not let me 
« get to ſleep Indeed my dear, you 
« ſhould be more moderate for the fu- 
“ture, or you will hurt your conſtitu- 
« tion.” Timothy now too plainly read 
his diſgrace, he turned as pale as aſhes 3 
and 
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and leaving the room in haſte, exclaimed 
« z--ds! the old proverb is at length 
verified. The ſtill ſow drinks up all 
* the draught,” 
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THE TRAGICAL LOVES 
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20 ELL O and AGRIPPIN A. 
A NOVEL. 


A Young gentleman of the city of 
Genoa, whom, for particular reaſons, we 
ſhall introduce under the fictitious ap- 
pellation of Zoello, was ſent by his pa- 
rents to the univerſity of Piſa, in the 
territories of the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
in order to ſtudy the civil law, having 
compleated his courſe of Belles Lettres, 
and philoſophy, at the college of Genoa. 

As 
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As ſoon as he arrived at Piſa, he hap- | 
= pened (unfortunately for himſelf) to take 
1 up his lodging at the houſe of a citizen, : 
= who had only one child, a daughter, 
whoſe name was Agrippina, a young la- 
dy as amiable for the ſuperior charms of | 
her perſon, as for the moſt ſolid and laſt- 
ing accompliſhments of her mind, Her | 
Parents (though their circumſtances were 
extreamly narrow) had ſtrained a point to 
beſtow upon their dear child a genteel 
education, in hopes they ſhould be able 
to provide for her in the family of ſome 
lady of diſtinction, to whom thoſe ac- 
compliſhments ſhe poſſeſſed would prove 
a recommendation. They had alſo the 2 
prudence, well knowing how ſuſceptible E 
young boſoms are apt to prove to the + 
ſofter paſſion of love, to keep her as _ 
much as poſſible from the ſight of thoſe i 
young gentlemen who (for the conveni- 
ency of their ſtudies) lodged in their 
houſe 
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houſe; nor ever ſuffered her to be in 
their company. Zoello, however, had 
not been there two days, when he hap- 
pened, by ſome accident or other, to ſee 
her., The gracefulneſs of her deport- 
ment, and the ſuperior luſtre of her 
charms pierced to his very ſoul. He re- 
ſolved, in the firſt tranſports of his love, 
to aſk her father's conſent to make his 
addreſſes to her in an honourable way : 
but pride ſoon checked that thought, 
and made him determine to attempt gain- 


ing her as a miſtreſs. He had now re- 


courſe to every artifice he could think of 
to obtain an interview, but without ef- 
fect; till at length gold, that great ſur- 


mounter of difficulties, procured him 


the wiſhed-for opportunity. He, by an 


handſome preſent, corrupted the fidelity 


of the ſervant maid, who, one day, 
when her maſter happened to be gone 


out, and her miſtreſs was buſied in her 
domeſtick 


1187 ] 


domeſtick concerns in ſome other part 
of the houſe, informed Zoello that her 
young miſtreſs was then alone in her 
chamber. Zoello reſolved immediately 
to improve the happy opportunity his 
good fortune had thrown in his way. 
Having knocked gently at the door of 
her apartment, Agrippina opened it; 
but was ſo ſurprized at ſo unexpected a 
viſit, that ſne had no power either to ſpeak, 
or to move. Zoello caſt himſelf at her 
feet, and intreated her pardon for the in- 
decorum he had been guilty of, which 
nothing but the violence of his love, and 
the deſpair of ever meeting with an op- 
portunity of informing her of it, could have 
urged him to. It was ſome time before 
Agrippina could recover her ſpirits, ſo 
as to make him a reply, for the arrow 
that had pierced the heart of Zoello, had 
inſtantly rebounded back, and inflicted a 
deep wound in the boſom of the fair ob- 
| ject 
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ject to whoſe chains he had yielded up 
his liberty, and ſhe had hea ved the ſecret 
ſigh ever ſince that fatal moment, when 
ſhe had firſt beheld him. © Leave me, 
] beſeech you, fir,” ſaid the beauteous 
maid, heaving at the ſame time a ſigh 
from the bottom of her heart, and looking 
at Zoello with eyes melting with tender. 
neſs and love, the emotions of which ſhe 
in vain attempted to hide, © conſider the 
« faral conſequences that may attend, 
« ſhould my father or mother find you 
« here : conſider both my reputation and 
future peace of mind are at ſtake,” 
She uttered theſe words with ſuch a mix- 
ture of ſoftneſs and dignity, as com- 
pleated her conqueſt over the heart of 
Zoello. © I obey, madam,” replied he, 
«© but oh! conſider the pangs that rend 
« my ſoul: ſoften at leaſt the rigour of 
c that ſtern command with ſome lenient 
« word of pity : though you deſpiſe my 

paſſion 


2 
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« paſſion, yet deign to ſooth my ſuffer- 
4 ings with a dawn of hope, that may 
« keep 'me from ſinking into abſolute 


« deſpair.” Agrippina having ſummon- 
ed all her fortitude to her aſſiſtance : ** I 
« am not ſo credulous, fir,” ſaid ſhe, 
« to believe that a few ſuperficial charms, 


„% can make impreſſion enough upon a 


% man of ſenſe, to render him deſirous 
« of forming an engagement for life, I 
« am alſo ſufficiently apprized of the 
« preat diſparity between us, in point of 
« birth, and fortune. I cannot therefore, 
« without calling your good ſenſe in 
e queſtion, look upon your declaration 
« of love to me as founded upon the ſo- 


« 1jd baſis of virtue, and honour; and 


believe me, fir, though my birth and 
fortune are mean and obſcure, I have 
imbibed that grandeur of ſentiment, 
from a virtuous, and liberal education, 


« which will never permit me to deviate 


„from 
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from that ſacred path, whither virtue 


e hath directed my footſteps.” She now 
renewed her ſollicitations to Zoello to 
quit her apartment, who was ſo over- 
powered with that air of dignity with 
which Agrippina had delivered thoſe he- 
roic ſentiments, that his power of ſpeech 
failed him ſor ſome moments, when he 
took. his leave, entreating Agrippina to 
think of the torments he muſt endure, 
till ſhe ſhould graciouſly condeſcend to 
fayour him with another interview. 


Zoello having retired to his chamber, 
paſſed the remainder of the day in the 
greateſt perturbation of mind. Pride 
and love, had raiſed a conflict in his breaſt, 
and it was ſome time before he could de- 
termine in favour of either. © Cruel, 
«cruel fates,” would he exclaim, why 
did ye not either place me in a more 
« humble ſtation, or raiſe the dear ob- 

9 c ject 
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« ject of my wiſhes to a more elevated 
<« ſtation in life! but what reaſon have I 
to form ſuch a wiſh? where her qua- 
“ lity ever fo great, could ſhe poſſibly 
be miſtreſs of more perfections than 
< ſhe is at preſent ? ought I not rather to 
ce thank induigent heaven, which hath 
put it in my power at once to build my 


<* own happineſs on ſo firm a baſis, and 


ce raiſe ſo much excellence from that ob- 
6 ſcurity in which it muſt otherwiſe lan- 
« guiſh? why ſhould I ſubmit to tyrant 
«© cuſtom, when my reaſon ſo plainly ar- 
« oues againſt it? no ſhe ſhallbe mine! 
„ will convince her, by this act of ge- 


<* nerolity, how very dear ſhe is to me 


* and facrifice all to love.” In this ge- 
nerous and heroic reſolution, which no- 
thing but innate worth, and true gran- 
deur of ſoul could have inſpired, he 
wrote to his beloved Agrippina in theſe 
terms, e 83 
Dear 


— — — 
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Dear, lovely maid, 
«© How difficult is it for intereſt to 
* eradicate a paſſion, founded on the ſu- 


_ « perior excellencies of the object be- 


loved: a paſſion which, elevating itſelf 
&« above.the tranſient gratifications of the 
« ſenſes, can adore thoſe ſublime per- 
e fections, which ſhall flouriſh in eternal 
„bloom, beyond the power of ſickneſs, 
«© age, or misfortunes to impair z per- 
e fections which ſhall riſe in glorious tri- 
umph over the ſpoils and devaſtations 
« of time? oh, how difficult is it for one 
*« who loves as I do, to find expreſſions 
adequate to the big thoughts that la- 
* bour within his breaſt ?—I melt !—I 
& die l- again I revive---methinks I now 
« contain thee in my love-ſick arms, 


ce melting over thee in a profuſion of 


e tenderneſs; repeating proteſtations of 
e that eternal, and inviolable fidelity 


« which ſhall ſtill be the virtuous and 
| faithful 
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« faithful guide of ail my actions; and 
« kiſſing from thoſe bright eyes the tears, 
«© how amiably expreſſive of love, and 
« that timidity ſo natural to the ſofter ſex! 
c Incloſed l ſend you a ring, as the ſacred 


e pledge of thoſe bands which ſhall for 


« ever unite our hearts, and yield com- 


« pletion to our bliſs.---As you value my 
„ happineſs be ſpeedy in appointing an in- 
« terview, where we may ſettle every thing 
to our mutual ſatisfaction.” 


This letter he conveyed to her by 


means of the maid, whom he had by hi, 
liberality intirely engaged in his intereſt. 
Agrippina read it over and over; ſhe was 
pleaſed to find the breaſt of her lover 
animated with ſuch ſentiments of honour 
as ſhe could have wiſhed ; but would by 
no means agree to Carry on an amour in 
a clandeſtine manner, without the know- 
ledge of her parents: ſhe had ever ex- 

Vol. II. K perienced 
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perienced their great concern for her 
welfare, and had no reaſon to doubt of 
their joyfully embracing an opportunity 
of inſuring her future happineſs, by con- 
ſenting to a match ſo advantageous in 
point of intereſt, and ſo agreeable to her 
own delires : ſhe therefore communicated 
the contents of his letter to her father, 
who having pauſed a while: © my dear 
* child,” ſaid he, «© I am ſure you will 
< believe me, when I aſſure you that no- 
« thing in this life could yield me ſuch 
<« exquiſite ſatisfaction as to ſee you ſet- 
e tled agreeable to your wiſhes ; but of 
« which I can ſee but little proſpect, 
« Signor Zoello is, I believe, a man of 
ce ſtrict honour; and would ſcorn the 
thought of becoming the betrayer of 
virtue and innocence: I know he is of 
« a noble, and opulent family : but 
* ſhould he diſoblige his friends by a 
match ſo unequal, ſo very much be- 
„ neath 


1951 
« neath him, I tremble for the con- 
< ſequences that may enſue. He has no 
&« eſtate in his own power: his fortune 
e depends on his regulating his conduct 
&« by the will, and advice of his parents. 
„ Beſides, how can I reconcile it with ho- 
<« neſty, to be inſtrumental in a match 
&* ſo much to his diſadvantage! no, dear- 
<« eſt Agrippina, let not our poverty fa- 
&« ſcinate our eyes, and render us in- 
* ſenſible to thoſe pleaſing ſenſations, 
* that ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of having 
e acted with integrity, which all the 
„ riches in the world cannot put us in 
* poſſeſſion of. Summon now to your 
s aſſiſtance that fortitude, that firmneſs 
& of ſoul, on which I have often with 
„ pleaſure heard you expatiate; and if 
you really entertain for Zoello that vir- 
<« tuous, generous paſſion you profeſs, 
«© oh! ſave him---ſave yourſelf from the 
*+* misfortunes that muſt inevitably follow 
K 2 | as 
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* a match ſo unadviſed, which will draw 
* both upon yourſelf and him the juſt re- 
s ſentment of his relations, and expoſe 
ce the reputation of your parent, which 
ee hath hitherto remained inviolate, to 
e the cenſure of the world.” © Alas, 
* fir,” replied the beauteous Agrippina» 


the tears ſoftly ſtealing down her lovely 


cheeks, © I feel, too ſenſibly, the truth 
c of what you have uttered. Pardon 
de the violence of a paſſion (a paſſion 
« which I do not bluſh to own ſince 
c founded on virtue) which concealed 
« from my ſight a truth your calmer rea- 
< ſon hath fully convinced me of. No, 
« however difficult the taſk, I will en- 
% deavour to ſtifle the growing paſſion in 
« my breaſt : I will be deaf to all the ar- 


« ouments he can make uſe of: nor ſhall 


« jt ever be ſaid, that Zoello owed his 
« ruin to her he ſo generouſly conde. 


te ſcended to love. I will write to him 
immediately, 
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immediately, and inform him of the 


<« reſolution I have taken, never to lee 
« him more: for ah, I dare not venture 
to expole my yet bleeding heart to ſo 
« ſevere a tryal; nor raſhly attempt to 
* oppoſe reaſon, to the more powerful 
© rhetoric of love. One tender word, 
« one kind regard, would overthrow the 
e tottering edifice of my heroiſm, and 
gain too ſure a victory over that for- 
e titude, which even now I hardly dare 
« confide in.” Having retired to her 
chamber, the virtuous Agrippina wrote 
the following letter to Zoello. 


Sir, 


* You will undoubtedly be much fur-| 
* prized that I ſhould requite the gene- 


e rous diſintereſted declaration you have 
been pleaſed to make in my favour, by 
forming a fixed reſolution never to fee 
T0 more---yet ſo it 18---we never, ne” 
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* ver muſt meet again. Our mutual 
peace, the peace of both our families, 
depends in my perſevering in this re- 
e ſolution : for what fruits can you pro- 
5 pole to yourſelf to reap, from an alli- 
** ance with a perſon of my obſcure birth, 


Who can command no fortune? — none 


* ſurely- but you will be ſure to incur 


„e the diſpleaſure of your friends, and 


e inſure mutual ruin to us both. Oh! 
“ forbid it heavens, that in requital for 
e that love which a princeſs might glory 
ein without a bluſh, I ſhould prove the 
<« fatal cauſe of expoſing you to inevi- 
& table ruin; and to a misfortune ſtill 
* more inſupportable, to a perſon of 
* your noble mind, that of beholding 
c“ her you was pleaſed to honour with 
your eſteem, partner in your ſufferings 
« Beſides, the cenſorious world would 
<* not fail to publiſh, that you had been 
< betrayed into a match by the artifice 
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« of my parents; which would involve 
« them in a diſgrace by ſo much the more 
« fatal, as their ſupport depends upon 
« the character of their houſe. Adieu> 
&« ſir, be aſſured I ſhall ever retain a 
e grateful ſenſe of the honour you ſo ge- 
e nerouſly intended me: and that ſome 
« lady more worthy your ſuperiour 
« merit may crown your joys, will be 
the conſtant prayer of 
Agrippina. 


Agrippina, after a painful ſtruggle be- 


tween love and reaſon, ſent this letter to 


Zoello; but it muſt be confeſſed the enter. 
tained a ſecret hope that he would not take 


her at her word: for in deſpight of all that 


reaſon can ſuggeſt to the contrary, we 
are ſtil] too apt to ſacrifice every other 


_ conſideration to that ſofter paſſion which 
nature, for the wiſeſt purpoſes, hath or- 


dained ſhould rule our boſoms with a def. 
K 4 | potic 
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potic ſway. It is impoſſible to ſay whe- 
ther joy or deſpair had the greater aſcend- 
ant over the mind of Zoello, when he 
read her letter. He could not but admire 
that ſublimity of thought, that noble 
grandeur of ſentiment, which diſplayed 
itſelf ſo amiably in every ſentence. Dear 
e Jovely maid,” exclaimed he, ** how I 
e adore your virtues | yes, the conſtant 
<« ſtudy of my life ſhall be, to render 
„ myſelf worthy of ſo excellent a woman. 
„But. , never, never ſee thee more ! cru- 
el, racking thought! more keen to the 
« heart of one. who loves as I do, than 
e the ſharpeſt pointed dagger. Can then 
« my Agrippina baniſh me for ever from 
<« her ſight, can ſhe treat with ſo much 
* rigour a lover who would facrifice the 
c world for Ler ſake? but alas! am I fo 
ce blind not to percieve that it is my hap- 
<«<-pineſs ſhe is conſulting ? ſhe fears leſt 
% incur the diſpleaſure of my parents; 

% and 
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ct and would, in violence to the mutual 
« fame which glows , within her own 
ce breaſt, ſacrifice all, rather than run the 
hazard of ruining the man ſhe loves.” 


Zoello reſolved now to break the matter 
to her father, for he was 1gnorant that ſhe 


had already acquainted him with their 
amours, for which purpoſe he waited on 


him in the evening, and was not a little 


ſurprized, when he found that he was 
no ſtranger to the matters he intended to 


relate. Geronimo (for ſo the father of 


this fair maid was called) made uſe of the 
ſame arguments to diſſwade Zoello from 
perſiſting in a proſecution of his amours, 
as he had before urged to his daughter. 
But alas! the good man's paſſions had 
long ſince ſubſided: he had forgot what 
it was to love; nor once bethought him 
that he might, with as fair a proſpect of 
ſucceſs, command the bluſtering winds 
to ſilence, the raging ſeas to be ſmooth 
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and placid, or the ſavage tyger to forego 
his prey, as attempt to reſtrain the im- 


petuous torrent of love within the weak- 
er boundaries of reaſon. Zoello having 


heard him to a concluſion : © fir,” re- 


plied he, © you cannot but be ſenſible 
how weak the ſoundeſt argument muſt 


appear to a lover, who feels he can 


“never be happy but in the poſſeſſion of 
„ the dear object of his love. This is 


my caſe. What are riches to me, un- 


« leſs I can enjoy them, and how can I 


v poſſibly enjoy them, if (deprived of 
that only jewel that can give me a re- 
„ iſh for life and fortune.) I remain 
% gyerwhelmed in deſpair, and racked 


with thoſe torments attendant on un- 
« ſucceſsful love? why ſhould you he- 


e fitate to give your conſent to the hap- 


40 pineſs of two lovers, whoſe paſſion, 
« founded on the ſtricteſt virtue, hath 


be rendered them worthy of each other ? 
.CC « why 


t 20 


hy object to me that Agrippina is my 


e jnferiour, in point of birth, and for- 
tune? what is birth, but a vain phan- 
tom of the deluded imagination? her 
« innate goodneſs reflects a ſplendour, 


« which far outſhines the merit of illuſ- 
„ trious anceſtors, for whoſe worth we 


« yainly imagine that the world is in- 
«© debted to us. Does not Agrippina 


00 poſſeſs every amiable qualification ; 


« ith which the moſt careful education 
can adorn the mind of a lady? in what 


«then is ſhe my inferiour ? in fortune 


« only, which inſtead of leſſening, adds 


e increaſe to my eſteem for her. Yes, 


Jon myſelf indebted to fortune, for 
„having placed her in ſo humble a ſta- 
„ tion, that I may prove to her by my 
<« diſintereſted paſſion the excels of my 
c love, and give her virtues to ſhine 


e forth a pattern to mankind. As to 


« the cenſure of the world which you 
£ {een 


2040 


« ſcem to lay ſo much ſtreſs on, believe 


* me you need be under no apprehenſion 
«< on that head. Our nuptials ſhall be 
% ſolemnized privately, nor ſhall my 
friends ever know of my engagement, 


until ſettled in ſome lucrative employ- 


« ment in the republic which they are 
„ now ſolliciting for me, or in courſe of 
time come into poſſeſſion of the pater- 
nal eſtate, I ſhall have it in my power 
to meintain a glorious independancy, 
e and produce to the eyes of the ad- 
e miring world, a jewel I ſhall for ſome 
*« time be obliged to keep concealed 
e from public view. Nor need you be 
« under the leaſt anxiety about the 
maintenance of your daughter: the 
allowance I receive from my father for 
my private amuſements 1s very genteel: 
<« jt is indeed ſo ample, that I (who am 
<« not given to any of the extravagances 
& of the age, which are ſo apt to involve 
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*© unthinking youth in expences, often 
ce perjudicial to their future fortunes) 
* can ſcarce conſume one third of my 
« yearly ſtipend. When I return to Ge- 
* noa, which I expect will be very ſoon, 
„ will take with me my beauteous 
„ bride, and place her in a country vil- 
lage, not far from the city, where ſhe 
* may live private and retired, and 
« where I ſhall have frequent opportu- 
„ anities of viſiting her, without laying 
myſelf open to ſuſpicion.” 


The rhetoric of the amorous Zoello 
was ſo perſuaſive, that Geronimo could 
no longer reſiſt ; but calling for Agrip- 
pina: „you behold here, my dear 
child,“ ſaid he, * a youth who loves 
« you with the pureſt, and moſt gene- 
4 rous flame that ever glowed within the 
e breaſt of man. I am convinced that 
heaven deſigned you for each other; 
| Land 
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* and it would be impious any longer to 
e reſiſt its decrees. Be his: and may 
<* that power who ſo benignly faſhioned 
« you for each other, add increaſe of 
« bleſſing to your future lives! Agrip- 
pina found no great difficulty in yielding 
obedience to the command of her parent, 
and Zoello, who felt a ſomething flutter 
about his heart which the moſt eloquent 
pen is not adequate to deſcribe, ſeized 
gently her hand, which might vie with 
the lilly in whiteneſs, and preſſing it to 
his lips, with a look expreſſive of the 
raptures, which elevated his ſoul, ex- 
claimed : I am too happy!“ he could 
pronounce no more, for now the chryſtal 
drops ſtole apace down the lovely cheeks 
of his miſtreſs, and Zoello could not 
but weep by ſympathy. The nuptials 
were fixed for the enſuing morn, when 
this happy pair were united in that ſtate, 
which (to hearts like theirs) is productive 

of 


t 
of the moſt ſublime felicity mortals are 
capable of taſting. 


Some few days after the celebration of 
their nuptials, Zoello received letters 
from Genoa, by which he was ordered 
to repair thither immediately, as ſome- 
thing of conſequence for his benefit was 
then in agitation, and would, in all pro- 
bability, ſoon be brought to an happy 
iſſue. Zoello was much elevated with 
this piece of good news, as he imagined 
his. friends were on the point of obtaining 
for him ſome poſt of conſequence in the 
republic, which might put it in his 
power openly to acknowledge his bride; 
which was an event he ardently longed 
for. He communicated the contents of 
his diſpatches to his father-in-law and 
bride, who received the tydings with as 
much joy as it was poſſible for people, 
whoſe * depended on the ſame 

thread. 


208 
thread. Zoello, having prepared every 
thing requiſite for his journey, took 
leave of Geronimo, and ſet out with his 
beloved Agrippina for Genoa. When 
he arrived at that city, his firſt care was 
to provide a lodging for his dear conſort, 
which he did, in a little village about 
three miles diſtant from the capital; 
after which he went to his father's houſe» 
where he was received with every de- 
monſtration of the warmeſt paternal af- 
fection, as he was an ondy ſon, on whom 
the hopes of the family depended. The 
remainder of the day was ſpent in mirth and 
feſtivity: nor did a ſyllable tranſpire that 
night of the conſequential event which 
had rendered it neceſſary to recall him 
with ſuch precipitation to Genoa. 


The next morning ſoon after Zoello 
had riſen, his father came into his chamber, 


Son,“ ſaid he, addreſſing his diſcourſe to 
him 
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him, „ have a piece of news to com- 
e municate, wnich will not a little ſur- 
* priſe you. The animoſities ſo long 
e ſubliſting between our family, and that 
of Signor Cherubino, nephew to our 
« preſent moſt ſerene Doge, are at length 
- * happily accommodated ; and he has 
« agreed (the faſter to knit the bands of 
&« friendſhip between us) to give his 
e daughter Blanche to you in marriage: 
«a lady who will be heireſs to an im- 
© menſe fortune. Why do you ſtart? 
* ſhe has beauty: and though I mult 
e confeſs that the accompliſhments of 
c her mind are not ſo amiable as I could 
c have wiſhed, yet ſo rich an alliance is 
< not to be rejected for a trifle. Signor 
% Cherubino is now in the mind: I will 
* therefore take care to forward your 
„ nuptials with all the expedition poſ- 
« fjble, leſt he ſhould alter his reſolution 
* or ſome other accident intervene, that 

© may 
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© may deprive us of ſo eligible an offer.“ 
Alas ſir,“ replied Zoello, who was 


ready to ſink into the earth at theſe unex. 
pected. and deteſted tydings, © I have 
e had yet but little leiſure to think of 


*< matrimony ; which I look upon to be 


an affair of too dear import, to be 
concluded upon in ſuch haſte. The 


lady may not approve of me for a 


«© huſband; and I may, poſſibly, have as 
< little . inclination to her for a wife; in 
either of which caſes it would be the 
height of imprudence to engage in a 


e ſtate, in which the union of ſouls is 


e certainly as neceſſary, as the union 
of bodies.” *© You talk like a young 
* man who has ſeen nothing of the 
* world,” replied his father. Marry 
& for intereſt, and love will follow of 
“ courſe : but ſhould it not, it will be no 
great matter: you will find more 


„ worthy occupations, than to conſume 
2 the 
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« the prime of your days in ſighing at 
e the feet of a woman. The firſt de- 
e partments in public affairs are reſerved 
« for you: you muſt render your name 
_ « jlluſtrious, by your vigilance, and care 
« for the ſafety of the republic; and I 
e doubt not but I may ſtill live long 
* enough to ſee you Doge. This after- 
 * noon I will introduce you to your 
& miſtreſs, with whom IT have no doubt 
but that you will ſo demean yourſelf, 
eas to render it the heigtht of her am- 
e bition to form an alliance with our fa- 
emily.“ Zoello had no opportunity of 
making any reply, for his father, having 
thus expreſſed his ſentiments, retired) 
and left him to ruminate at leiſure on 
what he had ſaid. The youth remained 
in the utmoſt perplexity; and it was 
ſome moments before he perceived he 
was alone. Atlength, ſtarting from his 
reverie, © to what a wretched ſituation 
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« am I reduced,“ exclaimed he! © | 
« know not how to act, or whither to 
turn me. Far from acquainting my 
« father with my marriage, I dare not 
e even drop a hint that I am under any 
« prior engagement; for oh ' I know too 
„well the violence, and inflexibility of 


his temper. I muſt even determine to 


„place all my truſt in the generoſity of 
“Blanche: crabbed as her temper is, 
e ſhe cannot ſurely take delight in my 
ruin, when it cannot be attended with 
% any advantage to her. I will inform 
ce her of my engagement, and concert 
« with her, what method it were beſt to 
<« purſue to break off the intended match, 


without giving my father any ſuſpicion 


ce of the real cauſe.” Zoello now, under 
pretence of taking an airing, paid a viſit 
to his bride, with whom he ſpent about 
three hours, and then returned to his fa- 
ther's, 


In 


| 
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Ta the afternoon Zoello went, accom- 
panied by his father, to pay his reſpects 
to the daughter of Cherubino. He had 
taken as much pains as poſſible, by the 
negligence of his dreſs, and making choice 
of ſuch colours as leaſt ſuited his com- 


plexion, to ſet himſelf off to the worſt ad- 


vantage, that he might appear as little 


pleaſing as poſſible in the eye of Blanche, 


But fortune, who had given him to taſte 
the moſt exquiſite of her favours, re- 
ſerved as many calamities in ſtore for him. 
Blanche, notwithflanding all the pre- 
cautions he had taken to render himſelf 
diſagreeable, was enchanted with the 
beauty of his perſon, and that natural 
air of affability and good humour, which 
it was impoſſible for him to conceal; and 
her heart fluttered 'at the thoughts of 
being united in the bands of wedlock 
with ſo accompliſhed a cavalier. Zoello 
being at length left alone with her, ap- 

proached 
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proached her with the utmoſt reſpect, 
and, kneeling at her feet, gently laid 
hold of her hand, which he preſſed in 
his. A crimſon bluſh inſtantly beſpread 
the cheeks of Blanche, conſcious of the 
ſuit he was about to prefer : but what 
pen can paint her diſappointment, when 
(inſtead of the declaration of love ſhe 
expected) ſhe had the mortification to be 
informed, from his own mouth, that he 
was already married. Indignation and 
revenge at once took poſſeſſion of her 
ſoul : but ſhe knew ſo well to diſſemble, 
that the generous unſuſpecting Zoello 
perceived it not. She promiſed him, not 
only that the ſecret ſhould remain faith- 
fully depoſited in her breaſt, but alſo that 
ſhe would take care the match ſhould be 
broke off, without his incurring the dif- 
pleaſure of his father ; but Zoello had 
ſcarce taken his leave, when ſhe dif- 
patched a billet to his father, informing 
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him that a miſtreſs whom his ſon had 
connections with, and was ſo paſſionately 


fond of that he even talked of marrying 
her, was the only obſtacle that hindered 


the deſired alliance between the two fa- 


milies. 


Zoello, little imagining he had been 
betrayed by Blanche, went again next 
morning, under pretence of taking a ſo- 


litary walk, to viſit his dear Agrippina, 


and comfort her with the joyful tydings 
of the ſucceſs he had met with in his ſuit 
to Blanche. Alas,” cried that beau- 
teous creature, the tears ſtarting from her 
eyes, © Blanche may prove faithful; 
« and yet, I know not how it is, but my 
heart forbodes we ſhall be betrayed. 
«* Laſt night I dreamt a dream. Me- 
e thought I found myſelf in a chamber, 
where every thing was dark, and con- 
* fuſed : you appeazed to me all pale, 
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and wan; and when hung round your 
« neck, and aſked you if you were well, 
c you drew a poignard, and lifted it as 
though you were going to plunge it in 
e my breaſt; I ſhrieked, and waked; 
e but the dream made ſo deep an im- 
« preſſion on my fancy, that, I yet ſhud- 
« der while 1 relate it.” © My dear 
« Agrippina,” replied Zoello tenderly 
embracing her, let not your thoughts 
be diſturbed by empty viſions of the 
„ night. Oh! doſt thou think I could 
ever lift this hand againſt that tender 
% boſom, for whoſe ſake I did voluntarily 
<« forego the gifts of fortune, for whole 
« ſake I ſcrupled not to hazard the diſ- 
« pleaſure of my friends; and for whoſe 
& dear ſake I would ſtill ſacrifice the em- 
« pire of the world, were it in my poſ. 
« ſeſſion ?” © No, Zoello,” replied ſhe, 
« do not think it: I am too well aſſu- 


& red of your love: pardon the fears of 
| a filly 


* 
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« a ſilly woman, whoſe weaker intellects 


« are apt to be diſturbed by viſions, and 
ce vain apprehenſions, which the more 
e ſolid judgement of your ſex is proof 


e againſt.” Agrippina, though heavy 
at heart, aſſumed as much chearfulneſs as 


ſhe was able; and Zoello, after a very 
long viſit, which to him ſeemed a very 


ſhort one, took his leave of Agrippina; 


promiſing to renew his viſit the ſucceed- 
ing morn. 


The next morning Zoello renewed his 
viſit, according to promiſe, but found 
the houſe in the utmoſt confuſion; and 
all the tydings he could learn of his 
Agrippina, were, that ſhe had been for- 
cibly carried away, ſoon after he lefr 
her the preceding day, by a party of 
ſoldiers, who took with their priſoner the 
road to Genoa. Zoello was like one 
diſtracted at this heart-piercing news, 
3 Yor the * bw He 
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He now too plainly perceived, that 
Agrippina's apprehenſions were but too 
juſt; and that the envious, diſappointed 
Blanche had betrayed him to his father, 
who had taken this cruel method of teſ- 
tifying his diſpleaſure with his ſon's con- 
duct. And indeed his ſuſpicions were 
but too juſtly founded : for his father, in 
conſequence of the information he had 
received from Blanche, had cauſed his 
ſon to be narrowly obſerved wherever 
he went, by which piece of policy he had 
diſcovered Agrippina's retreat; and had 
procured an order from the ſenate for 
her impriſonment, as a perſon of bad 
life, who had corrupted and ſeduced his 
ſon. Zoello returned with what haſte he 
could to the paternal manſion, and caſt. 
ing himſelf at his father's feet, related 
the whole hiſtory of his amours ; expati- 
ating, with all the eloquence love could 
inſpire him with, on the ſuperiour vir- 

fues 


1 1 
tues of his wife, and begged ſhe might 
be releaſed from a confinement ſhe had ſo 
little merited. His father imagined at 
firſt, that this had only been an evaſion, 
in order to procure the liberty of a cour- 
teſan he was fond of; but when Zoello 
produced, as indubitable proof of the 
veracity of what he had advanced, the 
certificate of his marriage, which he had 

had the precaution to bring along with 
him, authenticated by the chief magiſtrate 
of Piſa, it is impoſſible to expreſs the in- 
dignation that ſwelled in his breaſt. He 
reproached his ſon, in the moſt opprobi- 
ous terms, for having contaminated the 

noble, and ancient blood of his family, 
by mixing it with that of a vile burgher; 
and declared he would immediately ap- 
ply to the Senate, that they might de- 

clare null a marriage contracted without 
his conſent, and which it was evident his | 
ſon had been inveigled into, by the ar- | 
| | #7 tifice 
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tifice of deſigning perſons; and would 
employ his utmoſt credit, to have the 
unfortunate object of his vengeance tran- 
ſported to ſome diſtant corner of the earth, 
where ſhe ſhould never be heard of more, 
nor bring a diſgrace on the luſtre of his 
family. It was in vain that the diſtracted 
Zoello pleaded his cauſe in ſuch moving 
terms, as might have ſoftened the ſavage 
heart of the tyger, and cauſed him to 
forego his prey; the relentleſs father was 
deaf to entreaty: and being a ſenator him- 
ſelf, and one who had the moſt intereſt 
of any one in Genoa, ſoon procured his 
ſon's marriage to be annulled, and ob- 
tained a decree of baniſhment againſt the 
unfortunate Agrippina. Zoello was now 
confined under a guard in his father's 
houſe, which was judged neceſſary, until 
Agrippina ſnould be removed from Genoa, 
leſt Zoello ſhould ſummon his friends, 
and attempt to reſcue her from priſon. 
On 


1 

On the eve of that fatal day whereon 
Zoello was to loſe his Agrippina for ever, 
he waited on his father, and, aſſuming 
an air of the greateſt compoſure: © fir,” 
ſaid he, „I am now come, ſenſible of 
my paſt folly, to deſire your forgive- 
« neſs for the indiſcretion I have been 
« ouilty of, in ſuffering myſelf to be de- 
* luded into a match ſo much beneath 
eme, and to inform you that I am ready 
« to give my hand to the fair Blanche, 
<« as ſoon as our nuptials can conveniently 
« be ſolemnized : but I have one requeſt 
«© t make. . ** alk, aſk,” exclaim- 
ed the father in an extaſy, * your ſuit is 
« granted.“ Sir,“ reſumed Zoello, 
tis this---when urged by youthful heat, 
and amorous folly, I exchanged my li- 
« berty for the poſſeſſion of Agrippina's 
„ charms; ſhe gave me this ring, as the 
dear pledge of her truth, and that ever- 


« laſting tenderneſs the fair deceiver pro- 
Es: miſed 
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c miſed to retain for me. This preſent, 
& which I now as much deteſt as once I 
& yalued, I could wiſh to return to her 
* with my own hands, and convince the 
* world that Zoello boaſts a grandeur of 
* ſoul, a nobility of ſentiment worthy of 
his illuſtrious anceſtors. I deſire no 
private interview. Yourſelf, our friends 
« ſhall be preſent, and be convinced that 
„ reaſon has again reſumed her empire 
c jn the breaſt of Zoello, whence the in- 
« adyertency of youth had baniſhed her 
for a while.” The father of Zoello 
immediately conſented ; approving much 


the method he had choſen of juſtifying 
| himſelf to the world: and having aſſem- 
| bled his friends, they all proceeded to 


the priſon. 


Here a moſt tender ſcene enſued, 
Agrippina ſeized the hand of her huſband, 
which ſhe bedewed with her tears; and 


h!“ 
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ce oh!” ſaid ſhe, © will no kind angel 
e interpoſe, and prevail with thoſe flinty 
<« ſenators, to change this cruel ſentence 


« of baniſhment to that milder one of 


« death? muſt I yet hve a wretch, and 
<« linger out a weary life of miſery, be- 
% neath ſome unknown ſky, far from my 
«* huſband, my parents, my kindred ?” 
ce and would death then be more eligtble,” 
ſaid Zocllo, „could that ſoft, that ten- 
« der boſom, formed for love and ſoft 
„ delights, meet the keen poignard of 
« the exec utioner without trembling ?” 
« It could, Zoello,” replied ſhe, “ far 
« from confeſſing any fear, 1 would bleſs 
ce the friendly point, that ſhould reſtore 
« me to my liberty, ſnatch me from the 
c malice and tyranny of the world, and 
ce open for me the gates of everlaſting re- 
« poſe, where I ſhould hope to be one 
% day again united with my beloved Zo- 
„ ello, my dear, dear huſband, never to 

5 * > 


declare my marriage null; 
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te be parted from him more,” © Then 
ebe it ſo, my Agrippina,“ ſaid Zoello, 
% thou ſhalt die: thy huſband's cruel 
« hand ſhall ſeal the ſentence. One laſt 
e embrace, and then”-- here he embraced 
Agrippina with the utmoſt tenderneſs; 
then turning to thoſe who were preſent. 
<« Bear witneſs, irs,” ſaid he, „that Zo- 
« ello boaſts a noble ſoul. This is my 
« dear wife, the lawful, and virtuous 
partner of my bed. Tyranny may ex- 
ce exciſe its malice on the body, but the 
more noble mind ſits enthroned beyond 
« the reach of fate. Your ſenate, in- 
« timidated with threats, ſtimulated by 


© rewards, or licking, like ſervile dogs, 
ce the hand of ſuperior power, have not 


* ſcrupled to violate their conſcience, 
<« and(againit all truth reaſon and juſtice) 
but thus 
c Zoello reverſes the infamous decree.” 


80 9 4 he drew a poignard, which he 
bad 


| [ 225 ] 

had concealed in his boſom, and having 
firſt plunged it in the heart of Agrippi- 
na, ſheathed it next in his own. Thus 
died thoſe virtuous lovers, as amiable in 
their deaths as in their lives; and the 
cruel, and revengeful father of Zoello 
lamented, too late, the fatal conſequences 
of his miſguided vengeance. 
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